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COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNITY OF THE RACES—NO. 1. 





BY REV. A. J. FAUST. 


Of the antagonism between theology and 
modern science, we hear no little in these days 
of daring speculation. Searcely a problem of 
political economy which is propounded for so- 
lution, but bears its quota to the general analy- 
sis of the relations which departments of know!- 
edge sustain to eachother. The subject which 
we propose to discuss in as simple a way as 





possible, lies where theology and science meet 


contemporaries and successors, contended for | on the other, must arise from the competition— 
the truth of Christianity with Voltaire, Rous- | that Labor makes impossible demands—that 
sau, Hobbs, Ilume, and the like, it was on the | education, better houses, more leisure for im- 


ground of metaphysies the battle was fought. | provement, must come from the surplus fund 


Since then, and in our own times, the oppo- 


nents of our common faith have taken their | 


stand upon the physical sciences, and we are 


compelled tomeetthem. Geology, astronomy, | 
geography, and almost all those branches of | edge of their power, a mere brute force, which 
knowledge which have been so rapidly enlarged | is dangerous to the peace of a community— 
of late years, have furnished weapons of open | that when, incited to strikes, they bully their 


or covert attack upon revelation—obliging us 
to extend our studies in those directions, not so 
much to contend with stubborn unbelief as to 
remove the doubts and prejudices of honest and 


sincere minds, troubled by confident assertions | 


that such and such discoveries of the learned 
are at variance with the teachings of Scripture. 
It is thus that at many points theology and the 
sciences touch upon each other. The vast im- 
provements in the means of travel and inter- 
communication have given a powerful impulse 
to the exploration of the surface of our globe, 
and the result has been a great increase of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and especially of our ac- 
quaintance with various races of men inhabit- 
ing the more dark and distant corners of the 
earth. . 

The Bushman of Southern Africa—and 
other tribes who have sunk far below the feeblest 
types of man with which we are familiar in 
mental and bodily organization, have been dis- 
covered, and although our knowledge of them 
is still imperfect, of their extreme degradation 
there can be no doubt. These discoveries, ad- 
ded to the diversities before known, have 
embvidened many to affirm that mankind are 
not all of one family—the descendants of com- 
mon parents; and that there is proof from 
well established facts of a diversity of origin. 


; ; | good since, the employers place their capital 
and overlie each other. In former times, when | against the labor of the workingman, and the 
such intellectual giants as Bishop Batler, his | pate of profit on the one hand, and the wages 


| to work atold rates, and ill treat those of their 
| fellows who will not enter their organizations. 





Tf this proposition were true, it is easy to see 
how important it ix, how momentous its conse- 
quences. The first thought that naturally. 
arises, is its bearing upon Scripture. 


God. Itspeaks of Eve as the mother of all 
living, and of the fall of her and Adam as the 
fall of the whole race; and when the Deluge 
had redqced their descendants once more to a 
single household, of the sons of Noah it is 
said, “ofthem was the whole earth everspread.”’ 
But if this difficulty could be avoided by the 
violent supposition, that what the Book of 
Genesis records is but the account of one of 
several creations, and that there were 
other pairs placed in other parts of the 
world not reached by the flood, whose de-- 
scendants are these many widely dif- 
fering races; although the authority of Moses 
might be in a manner saved by this supposition, 
yet would Christianity be overthrown. Of 
that, the great central, all embracing truth is 
the Incarnation of the Second Person of the 
Trinity. who took upon him the nature of 
Adam, redeeming the nature thus assumed, 
purifying and exalting it body and soul, and 
uniting all mankind in a bond of brotherhood 
with Him, their elder Brother, and through 
Him to God the Father, as childrenin common. 

But this great truth relates only to the na- 
ture that fell in Adam. If there are races on 
earth descended from other than him, they 
have no part or lot in this redemption: we 
could not even be positive that we ourselves 
are of the redeemed race, much less know to 
what nations the gospel should be preached. 
In fact, the whole fabric of Christianity de- 
pends on that which St. Paul declared in his 
first preaching of it in Athens—“that God 
had made of one blood all the nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

But apart from religion, the effect of this 
idea of the different origin of different races 
upon the minds of those who admit it, is of 
considerable importance. ‘There is a senti- 
ment of fraternity in the hearts of men, of in- 
terest in the concerns, of care for the prosperity, 
of sympathy in the calamities of the most dis- 
tant and dissimilar nations, which has in the 
form of public sentiment a perceptible effect 
in conserving the peace of the world and pro- 


moting kindly intercourse; and which has | 


often been effectually appealed in case of pes- 
tilence, famine, earthquake and other sweep- 
ing calamity, to call forth substantial contribu- 
tions of vid and, as in the suppression of the 
slave tru. .o unite nations in putting an end 
to the sufferings of those nnhappy beings who 
partake of our common nature. The feeling is 
that as men, they have a claim on the sympa- 
thies of men. But the basis of this feeling is 
removed—the relation out of which this duty 
springs is destroyed, if the “common na- 
ture,” the “one blood” is denied. Within the 
sphere of politics too, this notion of the non- 


identity of races has a direct and practical in- | 


fluence. We have known men to argue in de- 
fence of African slavery in these United States 
on the ground that the colored man is of an 
entirely distinct race, and because distinct, 
therefore inferior, and because inferior, there- 
for only fit to be aslave. It has always pained 
us to hear such an argument advanced, because 
it is not only miserably fallacious, but subver- 
sive of the great cardinal truth to which we 
have adverted, and just about as valid as if it 
should be argued that a horse has a right to 
kick out a man’s brains, because he belongs to 


a different and less powerful kind or class of 


&nimal. 

From what has been previously observed, it 
must appear, that the progress of investiga- 
tion has raisedno question of greater moment 
than the unity of the human race, nor must it 


‘be concealed, that the difficulties in the way of 


such unity at first sight seem very great. The 
physical differences between the races are cer- 
tainly sufficient to suggest a difference of origin— 
the variation of color from white to black, of 
the form of the cranium, of the nature of the 
hair, of stature, &c. And when all these con- 
trasts concur, ag when the highest order of the 
European is compared with the lowest of the 
Esquimanx race—it is not strange that one un- 
acquainted with the laws and processes of na- 


This-} the attacks, open or insidious, of capital. 
gives us an account of the creation of man, his | 


body from the dust, his soul from the spirit of | 
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ture in these respects should be ready to say 
that it is impossible that the two could be 
traced to the same commen parentage. But 
these differences are not all. The inferiority of 
some tribes in mental power is equally insisted: 
upon, as showing an inferior and different order 
of beings. And further, in addition to the 
arguments derived from this source, there is 
said to be a physical impossibility that mankind 
from any one centre should have been able to 
reach all parts of both hemispheres and the re 
mote scattered islands of the ocean. 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


BY RICHARD THEODORE GREENER. 





Capital has questioned the necessity for 
co-operative societies. It says, that they teach 
false notions of Political Economy, and do no 


which neither Capital nor Labor can completely 
control—that Capital is ready to do all that 
can be done by giving Labor a fair field with 
it, that comb.....ions give the laborers a know!l- 


employers, intimidate those who are disposed 


But Labor urges, in opposition to these state- 
ments, that it is patent to every thinking man, 
that the workingman’s condition has not been 
improved, in proportion to the improvements in 
machinery, although his wages have been in- 
creased tenfold—-that Capital has the Press as 
an ally, that when work is dull, the masters 
justly enough lower the wages, but when busi- 
ness again becomes active, they do not advance 
them in proportion to its activity—that educa- 
ted Capital is alwaysable to make a shrewder 
bargain with ignorant Labor, and, by its long 
purse, often compels Labor to comply with its 
terms, even when they are plainly unjust—that 
combinations and even strikes have been pro- 
ductive of much more good than harm—that in 
the case of strikes, there must be some princi- 
ple at the bottom, since workmen often strike 
when the consequences obviously will be dis- 
astrous to themselves—that if the demands of 
Labor are complied with, the laboring classes 
will have more time for gaining knowledge and 
improving their condition, since wages will be 
higher, and the hours of labor shorter, and that 
this will do away with ignorance and its atten- 
dant bigotry—that the interests of Employer 
and Employed are identical, or at least mutually 
dependent; finally, that co-operation is the only 
weapon which Labor has to defend itself against 


Most of the ablest writers on Political 
Economy are in favor of these societies, and 
even those who are opposed to t' em on princi- 
ple are obliged to acknowledge their wonderful 
success. 

Mr. Mill, whose opinion on any subject is 
valuable, in a discussion of Hamilton's Phil- 
osophy to the Tenure of Land in Ireland, shows 
that the economic condition of the laboring 
class, anc along with it of all society, depends 





| that again on its social condition—that the two 
| conflicting opinions are dependence and pro- 


essentially on its moral and intellectual, and 


tection—the old state of things, and self-depen- 
dence—the new. 

He pointedly states the question as follows : 
The problem is, to obtain the efficiency and 
economy of production on a large scale with- 
out dividing the producers into two parties with 
hostile interests, “employers and employed.’’ 
He shows, further, the benefits which have re- 
sulted from co-operation, in the case of Ameri- 
can ship-trading with China, the Cornwall 
mines, and the crews of whaling vessels. 

So much, then, for the need of these socie- 
ties. Their province is not to protect Labor in 





| preference to Capital, which would be in oppo- 
| Sition to all laws of political economy, but to 
| give the werking man a chance to sell his com- 
| modity, labor, at its highest market value ; in 
| short, to make him independent instead of de- 
pendent. 

They are useful, because they give the mena 
fairer share in the master’s profits, produce a 
better understanding between the two, and 
make the men more active, since the increase 
of their wages will depend upon their industry. 

In the case of co-operative stores, by de- 
manding cash payments, economy is inculcated, 
debt prevented, thrift encouraged ; and further, 
| from’ such storés they are more likely to obtain 
unadulterated food. Frequently, from the sur- 
plus profits of these sovieties, reading rooms 
have been opened, lectures established, and 
libraries founded. ‘Through them, employers 
have obtained correct information in regard to 
the different grades of labor. 

Since their executive committees are generally 
composed of the best men, they have often pre- 
vented Strikes by explaining to the men the 
precise condition of affairs. 


The dangerous elements in them arise mainly 
| from an ignorance of the first principles of 


| finance on the part of some members, and a total 
| misapprehension on the part of others; in re- 
| gard to co-operation, a want of confidence in 
each other ; and ambitious, but incompetent 
members, aspiring to leadership. 
In looking over the history of these societies 
in the Old World, springing,as they have, from] 
the masses, it is wonderful to see how honor- 
ably their business has been conducted. 
During the whole course of the Rochdale en- 
terprise, there has been but one case ef arbitra- 
tion in its accounts. 
The success of this co-operative principle on 
many plantations at the South, also speaks well 
for it. The efforts made recently in many of 
our large cities to form co-operative societies of 
women have been very successful. 
| In this apticle,I1 have considered industrial 
| unions, co-operative stores, and societies under 
one head, since in them all this general principle 
of co-operation lies, the differences consisting 
principally in their management. 


| 











THE MIXED SCHOOL QUESTION. 


—_ 


BY F. J. WEBB. 


Those who have watched the progress of 
reforms have learned that nothing, short of 
the complete thing required, ever satisfies 
for any long period. Compromises where 
right is at stake never succeed in stopping 
for any lengthened time, the impatient stride 
of the reformer, on the path that leads to 
the achievement of his purpose. To stay 
the resistless tide of justice setting toward 
reform some stronger barrier must be reared 
than feeble prejudices, ungustained by rea- 


determine whether, in this District at east, 
the 


same teacher, without the safety of the 





The bill recently introduced into Con- 
gress by Mr. Sumner will, if passed, set at 
rest forever this vexed question. It will 


white and colored children cannot 
breathe the air of the same school room, 
romp in the same play ground, compete in 
the same classes, and be flogged by the 


country being imperilledthereby. The day 
will come when people will smile at the 
fact that this question could have been dis- 
cussed with so much accrimony of spirit. 
We hope for the best results to accrue 
from such a settlement of the question as 
this bill indicates. If we are ever to break 
down entirely the prejudice to color that so 
sadly obtains among us, we must influence 
the youth of the nation at that period of 
their existence, when the heart is unseared 
by the worldly considerations, that mature 
years and maternal influences are apt to 
create. The boy or girl who has been out- 
stripped by his colored classmate at school, 
learns his rival true worth as well as his 
own, and the respect he is taught then is 
not forgotten during lifetime. He sees 
beneath the colored skin, that repels per- 
haps another, the merit that excited his 
boyish rivalry and respect. 

This measure contemplates strict justice 
to the teachers. All now engaged in the 
District will find their interests guarded. 
It may go rather against the grain of some 
to have colored teachers for white children, 
but as the experiment has been successfully 
tried elsewhere, we anticipate for it here 
the same pleasant result. 





IN AND OUT. 


R. DELANY. 


‘‘'These States, I affirm, were never out of 
the Union,”’ declared the Hon. J. P. Stockton, 
United States Senator trom New Jersey, while 
discussing the bill offered by Senator Morton, 
from Indiana, whieh again places prond, arro- 
gant and insolent Georgia under the terror of | 
an only too lenient but insulted national gov- 
ernment. 
Were the rebel “States never out of the 
Unien?” Let us see. 
Every State, in any country, has two condi- 
tions, aterritorial or land, and a political or 
governmental. s 

When the rebellion ensued, the first effective 
act was to meet in general congress at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and declare themselves 
out of the Union, by absolving all relations, 
and ignoring all authority, with and from the 
different States sand government of the United 
States. Immediately all relations between 
these two great divisions of States. North and 
South, ceased; and for four long years of 
anxious warfare and desperate struggling, so 
continued. 
From Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond, 
Virginia, the government of these States 
changed, which was as foreign to the United 
States as it was to France. And these facts 
were never denied by the government at Wash- 
ington. 


BY M. 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., TH 


| duction of that region during the year 1869 to 
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more labor will be performed. especially in 
growing cotton, for they exhibit their human 
nature in being more Wi ang to work when they 
get good wages. In fact, had fifty per cent. 
additional wages been offered them last spring, 
we firmly believe that itwould have put money 


ing the amount of land planted for them, while 
their general expenses would not have been 
much increased. Some who raised the wages 
of their hands last spring got much more 
planted than any of us expected. 

In a moral view these people are improving. 
They are rapidly learning to read, to do busi- 
ness and trade; as also the importance of truth- 
fulness and proper regard for the rights of 
others. » Extensive religious revivals are now 
prevailing among them, and step by step they 
are rising in the great scale of civilization, how- 
ever much they may be traduced by those who 
only look at single specimens of the race, or 
who from mismanagement or fraud have failed 
to gain the respect or good will of the people. 

One thing is of great importance to the im- 
provement of this people. There can be no 
complete and general elevation of them till they 
have better houses to live in—dwellings that 
cannot be kept clean, and in which families of 
two to three generations, of different sexes, 
herd together in one or two rooms, with such 
strangers or friends as. may happen to be with 
them, are calculated to degrade the moral char- 
acter of any people; and most of the houses 
built by the Governmenf, ¢r by the land pur- 
chasers, for the people, a®é much inferior to 
most of the old secesh quarters. 

Any person who can plan and construct a 
house of three or four rooms, plainly but neatly 
finished, of such materials as are to be had in 
that country, at a low cost, will doa great work 
toward elevating the long-oppressed and down- 
trodden colored race. 

T am, most respectfully yours, 
ISLANDER. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


Sagramento boot-Macks are uniformed. 
. 


Chicago has just dedicated its first German 
High School. 


San Antonio, Tex., has a free school in suc- 
cessful operation. 


The Connecticut Republican State Conven- 
tion has been called to meet in Hartford on 
Wednesday, Feb. 9. 


Next spring will develope, it ks believed, co- 
operative factories among nearly all kinds of 
mechanics. 


“The United States of Europe’ was the toast 
at a Liberal Christmas dinner in Paris. 


The working women of St. Louis are about 
to establish a co-operative store. 


The Kansas Legislature on January 19th, 
adopted a memorial to Congress recommending 
the removal of the National Capital to the 
Fort Levaenworth Military Reservation. 


The colored people of Boston voted against 
the admission of Virginia without further con- 
ditions, and telegraphed their action to Sena- 
tor Sumner. 


Chicago doctors have decided not to prescribe 
for a sick man until he goes home and gets a 
receipted bill from his last physician, that they 
may Ke sure of his honesty before they try to 
save him. 


Tur CumBereianp Coat Traps.—The statis- 
tics of the Cumberland coal trade show the pro- 


have been 1,882,669 tons, against 1,330,443 
tons in 1868; an increase of 552,226. The in- 
crease of 1868 over 1867 was 136,621 tons. 


A bill has passed the Tennessee Senate, and 
is now a law, which authorizes all railroads in 
debt to the state to pay the principal of their 
indebtedness with any legal issue of six per 
cent. bonds, without regard to the series or 
number. It is believed that this will reduce 
the bonded debt to $17,000,000. 





But not satisfied with taking themselves out | 
of the Union, the rebels endeavored to carry | 
with them the territory, a portion of the na- 
tional domaia, belonging to the Union. It 
was this attempt of theirs, and this alone, 
which brought down on their offending heads 
the just retribution of the nation. 


no right to withdraw from the United States, 
either as individuals or in a body, if they so 
desired, set up and organize themselves into a 
body politic for their own government and mu- 
tual protection, provided they did not en- 
croach on the rights of any other people in so 
doing? 

Had they immediately after the Montgomery 
congress, or at any subsequent period, quietly 
withdrawn—organized as they; were—to any 
part of Mexico, Central, South America, or 
Nassau, and there set up themselves with all 
the “ paraphernalia” of a confederacy, would 
the United States Government have dared inter- 
fere with them? Certainly not; nor would the 
law of nations have tolerated it. 


ment in relation to them? Why, it admitted 
their right to go, but denied their right tocarry 
with them the territory, a portion of the public 
domain belonging to the nation. The right of 
their political state was conceded, but that of 
the land or country only was denied; and it 
was this position alone assumed by President 
Lincoln, in his continual declaration, that the 
rebel States were ‘‘never out of the Union.” 


What, then, is the course of Congress to- 
ward these people? Why, having once with- 
drawn their political relations and absolved all 
and every interest, it is not only the indispu- 
table right, but the imperative duty of the na- 
tional council to prescribe terms and conditions 
upon which they may return to their allegiance. 

This is both logically correct and morally 
right. 

And Congress legislates, not on the territorial, 
but political, relations of the late rebel States 
to the Union. 

Might it not be well for the opposition, who 
so flippantly deny the withdrawal of the rebel 


before claiming for them such unrestricted 
equal political rights, as originally existed be- 
tween the States? It were well that they do 
this. 





PORT ROYAL. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 


In relation to the industrial condition of the 
freedmen of Port Royal and the.Sea Islands, 
extensive and careful observation for three 
years has led us to the conclusion that much 
more labor has been performed this season than 
for two years previous ; indeed, we are confi- 
dent that not much, if any, less ¢han fifty per 
cent. more cotton has been planted, and very 
much better cultivated than last year, which 
exceeded largely the year before; more land 
has been planted. with provision crops, and es- 
pecially vegetables, and better cultivated ; and 
add to this a great amount of time spent in 
building houses, of which large numbers have 
been erected, as well as corn-houses, fences, 
carts, etc., at which little had been done before, 
while more men are in the army, marine, or 
Gesrsernanest s Departments, then before, and 

e aggregate may well cheer the hearts of the 
true friends of the colored race. But there is 
yet room for improvement; with more of sys- 
tem in their hgbits and labor more will be ac- 
complished, and there are those who have yet 
to learn the necessity of industry, and the vast 
advantages resulting from useful labor, but in 
this ae § are not so much behind; for in what 
civilized community do we not find many who 
live by the labor of others, instead of their 


own? 





son or right. 





When wanes, which so far haye been q 
too low, be raised to a proper rate, stil 


| of that class throughout Missouri, met at Jef- 
| ferson City on Wednesday of last week. 


| man in 


Would it be pretended that these people had | ‘They neglect, however, to add that the man 


What, then, was the position of the govern- | 


States from the Union, to remember these facts, | 


A convention of colored men, to provide 
measures for the education and general welfare 


Nearly all the papers report that there isa 
angor, Me., 50 years old, able bodied, 
industrious, and a first-rate mechanic, who 
never had $5 which he could say was his own. 


is dumb. 


A New York court has decided that steam- 
boat companies, as common carriers, are liable 
for the baggage of passengers left in state- 
rooms, notwithstanding that notices may have 
been put up that baggage is not allowed in the 
cabins or staterooms, and that when placed 
there it is at the risk of the owner. 


| 


There was a great panic at the Variety Thea- 
tre at St. Louis last Sunday night during the 
storm, and many limbs were broken. Can it 
be that a city that allows theatres to run on 
Sunday can expect to secure our moral national 
capital ? 


> 


The Democratic Party. 








The Democratic party has reached the condi- 
tion of senility and hopeless moral decrepitude. 
It is stiffened in ower joint and uncertain in 
every movement. It has no longer any posi- 
| tive or aggressive policy. It is aimlessly carp- 
| ing and finding fault with what is done by the 
administration, but except in regard to the 
spoils of office in counties and districts where 
they have majorities, the Democracy are not 
united nor harmonious in regard to any gene- 
ral or local policy. A few cling to the idea of 
unlimited greenbacks, forgetful of Jacksonian 
doctrine and antecedents. Mr. S. 8. Cox, on 
the other hand, goes in for paying our national 
debt and resuming specie payments as soon as 
possible. The reforms established by the ten 
years the Republicans have had power have 
| swallowed np all the Satagic policies of that 
| party in the past. The Territories and new 
States are free, despite its foul purpose to 
curse and defile them with human slavery. The 
slave 0 igarchy is forever broken, despite of 
its atl. npt to maintain its existence. Its old 
stock is: trade, so useful on all occasions, pre- 








judice « -.inst the negro, will not doany longer, 
since ne. -o suffrage makes the colored men an 
object of consideradle interest to all who 


stand in need of votes. Where this party has 
| a measure of strength it is used so selfishly 
| and corruptly that it makes no herp - A in 
| gaining publie confidence. In the city.of New 
| York there is serioustalk of seeking relief 
from Democratic corruption and abuse, by 
| means of a popular uprising, in the form of a 
Vigilance Committee, which shall purge its 
dens of corruption and infamy. This is re- 
| Strained by the moderation of the Republican 
party, which inculcates the duty of patience 
| under wrongs until they can be legally re- 
dressed. 
| The thievish organizations of the Democracy 
| in New York, which have brought the city to 
such a deplorable pass, now comprise the brain 
and will of the party a8 a national organiza- 
tion. Its record of misrule, disorder, pecula- 
tion, robbery, and turbulence will certainly not 
entitle it to the confidence of the American 
people What, then, has the rotten, wicked, 
intolerent organization, calling itself Demo- 
cratic, done to entitle it to ask that it be placed 
in power? What good thing has it done in ten 
years, anywhere? What evil has it not done, 
either as principal or acc ? The stains 
of blood—of innocent and patriotic: blood, are 
on its hands, and unlawful gains are in its cof- 
fers. It has strengthened the hands of aris- 
tocracy and despotism, while words of regard 
for the poor dwelt on its lips. 

The Republican party has grown strong by 
its achievements, its free, humane, aad vigor- 
ous policy, while the Democracy has grown 
weak and decrepid through its negations. The 
doom pronouneed by history and prophecy 
alike is that a political party which uses its 
power to destroy the rights and liberties of an 
Class of mankind shall be pronounced accu 





and become edious before the advancing civili- 
zation of the world, while the of ‘*moral 
tended. for truth and onighe wi 

od work of reform to completion.— 
lade. 


ideas,’ of poli P > Whe has naa 
eal and indomitab' r all pursue its 
z indo u ve 

6 purpose Foled 
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into the pockets of the employers, by iacreas- |: 
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POLITICAL. 
MISSISSIPPI. ; Y 
The Legislature has elected Governor Al- 
corn United States Senator, for the term be- 
ginning March, 1871, and General Ames for 
the short term, and H. R. Revels, colored, (a 
State Senator from Natchez, and who was born 
and educated in Ohio,) tor the term expiring 
March, 1871, to which ex-Governor Sharkey was 
elected, but not admitted. The Legislature 
adopted a resolution memoristising Congress to 
remove the political disabilities of all Missis- 
sippians, to be presented by H. R. Revels, to- 
ether with his credentials as Senator. The 
gislature adjourned to meet on the second 
Tuesday after the admission of the State. 
IOWA. 
The Iowa Senate on the 21st instart, after 
considerable debate, by a vote of 30 <o 14, re- 
fused to concur in the Honse resolution ratify- 
ing the Fifteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The majority of the 
Senate claim that the House should have taken 
their resolutions as they were, and adopted 
them, and not have passed a new series of their 
own. The result is that only one House has, 
as yet, ratified the Fifteenth Amendment. 


CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, Jan. 19.—The Fifteenth 
Amendment is still pending in the Legislature. 
Both Houses have postponed discussion on the 
subject several times. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Paris, January 23.—M. Henri Rochefort’s 
trial was brought to an end to-day. He was 
convicted and sentenced to six months’ impri- 
sonment, and to pay a fine of 3,000 francs. The 
sentence includes the deprivation of his politi- 
cal rights, —— he remains a deputy in the 
Corps Legislatif. 

About three thousand five hundred troops 
have arrived at La Creuzot to prevent disorder 
among the workmen on a strike there. 

All disturbance attendant on the great strike 
has been suppressed by the troops, and the 
strike is at an end. 

In the Corps Legislatif yesterday M. Thiers 

made a great speech, denouncing the commer- 
cial treaties. : 
It is announced that an amnesty for offenses 
against the Yap laws will soon be issued, and 
& new law for the regulation of the press is to 
be submitted to the Corps Legislatif. 


* GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lonpon, January 23.—The London Times 
to-day discusses the French commercial! treaty, 
and demonstrates therefrom the need of abso- 
lute free trade. 

LiverpPooL, January 24.—A serious colliery 
riot has broken out at Throncliffe, Sheffield, and 
promises to continue with serious results. 
Lonpon, January 24.—It is anticipated that 
five hundred European clergy will attend the 
Evangelical Alliance, to be Fai at New York 
on September 5th. 








CHINA. 

Honea Kone, Dec. 18, via San Francisco, 
Jan. 23.—The treaty concluded by Mr. Bur- 
lingame, between the United States and China, 
has been ratified by the Chinese Government. 
Through the negociations of Secretary J. Mc- 
Leary Brown the term of Mr. Burlingame’s 
mission is extended two years, and the sum of 
$14,000 in gold has been apprepriated for the 
expenses of the embassy. 

The revised — between Great Britain 
and China is published. No one is satisfied 
with it except the Chinese. They get 1,500,- 
000 taels in extra duty on opium, while the 
foreigners receive nothing in exchange worth 
having. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, while visiting the 
Chinese ports, previous to his departure for 
England, went to Nanking, where he demanded 
satisfaction for the outrage committed on the 
missionaries. He was rudely received by the 
Chinese officials, and hooted at in the streets 
by the people. : 

The local government answered his demand 
with nothing but ge | promises, and he was 
obliged to leave the affairs in the hands of the 
British Consul for settlement. The French de- 
mands for indemnity were better received, and 
there was a prospect of an accommodation of 
these claims. 

CUBA. 


Havana, January 23.—There was a review 

to-day of 10,000 volunteers. The legion com- 

of German and American volunteers 

made its first appearance On this occasion. It 

made a creditable appearance, and was uni- 
versally admired. 

A proclamation has been issued by the Gov- 
ernment abolishing all direct taxes in the island, 
and hereafter the revenue will be raised from 
customs duties only. The cessation of frauds 
in the collection of customs has trebled the 
revenue from this source. 

Santiago pe Cusa, January 5.—The recent 
success of the revolutionary arms have given 
an astonishing impetus to the cause. The pa- 
triots are now more determined than ever to 
conquer or die, and the Spaniards are conscious 
of the fact that the revolution is making great 
strides, and that it is supported by men whom 
they least suspect. In proof of this it may be 
stated that in Matanzas the revolutionists re- 
ceive material aid from the citizens—secretly, 
of course. In that town the authorities re- 
cently seized a quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, hid away on the estate of a wealthy and 
highly respectable gentleman called Lamar. 
Ile has been tried and shot. 

A regiment of Catalan volunteer, comprising 
1,200 men, arrived here on the 29th. ‘The 
were attired in blue shirts and pantaloons, wit 

ellow top-boots, and scarlet caps and waist- 
ands. The appearance of these volunteers on 
landing caused considerable amusement, and 


ers,” on account of the grotesque attire. The 
day previous to their arrival Gen. Valmaseda 
collected the free African negroes residing here, 
and after presenting each congregation with a 
Spanish doubloon, told them it was desirable for 
their own safety that they should give the 
Catalans a hearty welcome when they come. 
Of course, this significant roanest, accompan- 
ied with the bribe, had the desired effect on 
the ignorant eople, and when ‘‘The Masquer- 
aders” landed they were greeted with shouts 
of welcome and music by these people. The 
Catalans were pleased with this, and immedi- 
ately coalesced with their black “friends.” Of 
course there were loud vivas for Spain, and 
cries of death to the Cubans! The scene lasted 
some time, and the white and colored inhabi- 
tants were conspicuous by their absence. 
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Storer College. 


Early in the year 1867, John Storer, Esq.» a 
worthy and philanthropic citizen of Sanford, 
Maine, made a proposition to Rev. Dr. Cheney, 
President of Bates College, that he would give 
ten thousand dollars to found a school which 
might eventually become « College, to be 
located in one of the Southern States, at which 
youth could be educated without distinction of 
race or color; provided, that the friends of the 
colored people in the Free Baptist denomins- 
tions would raise an equal amount previous to 
the lst of January, 1868. The proposition was 
accepted and the terms were met, and quite 
sum of money was raised in addition. Harper's 
Ferry. West Virginia, a place situated at the 
junction of the Potomac and Shenandoah 
rivers, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, and noted for its beautiful scenery, 
healthy climate, and as a point of much his- 
toric interest, was selected for its location. A 
large tract of land, known as the Smallwood 
farm, was purchased, a portion of which was 
designed as a site for the erection of colle, 
dings. A Normal was opened in 


suecesaful operation with a constantly in- 
creasing ps until the prosent time. In 
the meantime, a ¢ granting full college 
powers has. been from the Legislature 
of West Se tiie ee 
latter PT a enien sufficient to san a 
present wants of the school, and ie 
— have taken a deep interest in its wel- 


they have been nicknamed ‘‘The Masquerad- | 


October, 1868, and the same hasbeen continued | black 


residing in various parts of the | 





We publish below the concluding portions of 
the debate between Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Sum- 
ner in the Senate on the Virginia bill, from 
which it will be seen that the latter gave Mr. 
Trumbull some very effective home thrusts : 


Mr. Trumbull continued further in comment- 
ing upon Mr. Sumner’s political cours, and his 
assumption in claiming to be the especial de- 
fender of the colored people. The Senator had 
neither voted for the first reconstruction bill, 
which conferred colored suffrage, or for the 
fifteenth amendment—and why? Because they 
did not go far enough. It was no pleasure to 
him (Mr. T.) to expose these things, but the 
Senator had assailed him, and that Senator, 
when assailing others, must gird on his own ar- 
mor, for he must expect his effrontery to be ex- 
posed, and he be proved an impracticable ob- 
stacle in the way of legislation. 
The Vice President called Mr. Trumbull to 
order, and expressed his opinion that the use 
of the word “effrontery” was not parliamen- 
tary. 
Mr. Trumbull.—I must beg leave to differ 
with the Chair. 
The Vice President said he had consulted the 
manual, and he was convinced that the use of 
the word “‘effrontery” was unparliamentary. 
Mr. Trumbull.—I wish ta be parliamentary, 
and while I will not from the decision 
of the Chair, I must beg leave most respect- 
fully to differ from the Chair. The Senator 
yesterday characterized what I said as “ ab- 
surd’’ and “preposterous,” but he was not 
called to order. 
Mr. Sumner said the Senator. from Illinois 
has had a revel to-day. The Senator went 
into the region of personalities as the bird flies 
in the air and the fish swims in the sea. Sir, 
I have no taste for sech things and nothing 
that he said will induce me to pean from the 
strict line of argument: I believe that when 
time has come to him for reflection he will re- 
gret much that he has said. By what title 
joes he assume to be my critic? Do we not 
know his history? Has he not, from the time 
that the first measure for the enfranchisement 
of the colored race was introduced in this 
Chamber been its bitter and relentless oppo- 
nent? At every stage the Senator was true 
to himself. At the beginning of this session, 
when the case of Georgia was before us, the 
Senator opposed us, and stood in this Chamber 
as the representative of the Ku-Klux-Klan. 
When a generous House of Represeptatives 
brought to our bar the great criminal that 
stood in the way of reconstruction, the Senator 
threw over that criminal the protection of his 
vote. The Senator alludes to the great priuci- 
ple of colored suffrage incorporated in the first 
reconstruction act. Candor compels me to say 
what I supposed I never would have said, that 
I am the author of that provision. In commit- 
tee I — forward the proposition, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois offered it, and it was voted 
down. I appealed to the caucus; the Senator 
sat there in grim and sullen opposition, but it 
was carried by two votes, and it was then: re- 
pane to the Senate. On the night that the 
ill was carried there were reasons for my oF 
n 
hat 


sence, and feeling assured that the 
measure was secured I left the Chamber. 
necessity for my Staying to swell the vote? 

The Senator from Illinois sneered at the let- 
ters I introduced here the other day. I will 
read some more. Mr, 8. then read extracts of 
letters which he said he had received from Vir- 
ginia loyalists, “that if Conyress intends to ad- 
mit Virginia unconditionally, put it off long 
enough for the loyal men to sell out and get 
away, for the rebels swear that as soon as they 
get control they will drive away every carpet- 
bagger and scalawag; that the rebels are not 
anxious to get into the Union, but get rid of 
the hated supervision of Congress.’’ The Sena- 
tor [Mr. Trumbull] had brought up Governor 
Walker again. The Senator from Nevada had 
called him a pillar of the State. Was he not 
rather a caterpillar? The Senator from Ver- 
mont read from his speech where he promised 
to break down the county system, the school 
system. Was I not justified ih calling him a 
traitor? Traitor I again call him, and hold 
him up as a traitor before the American people. 
Mr. S. read further extracts from letters and 
from the campaign speeches of Governor 
Walker. The ator from Illinois had also 
attacked Mr. Porter again. He poured out his 
venom on Mr. Porter the other day, and again 
to-day he pours out his venom upon him ; there 
is an ample supply of it. 

The Vice President reminded Mr. Sumner 
that te say a Senator “poured out his venom” 
was not parliamentary. 

Mr. Sumner did not wish to be unparliamen- 
tary, and did not think he had been, but bowed 
with deference to the Chair. 

The question was announced as on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Drake, providing that the consti- 
tution of Virginia shall never be altered to de- 

rive any of those now entitléd to the elective 
ranchise of the right to vote, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime. 

The amendment of Mr. Drake was then agreed 
to—yeas 31, nays 28. 

Mr. Drake moved an additional proviso that 
it shall never be lawful for the State of Vir- 
ginia to deprive any citizen of the State of the 
right to hold office who is entitled to the same 
by the Constitution of the United States, which 
was agreed to—yeas 30, nays 29. 

Mr. Wilson moved an amendment that the 
constitution shall never be so amended as to 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the 
United States of the school rights and privile- 
ges to which he is now entitled by the said con- 
stitution, which was agreed to—yeas 31, nays 
29. 

Mr. Morton moved an amendment to the pre- 
amble as a substitute for the House preamble, 
which was a to—yeas 38, nays 20. 

Mr. Thurman said that, anxious as he was for 
the admission of Virginia, he could not vote 
for this bill, regarding it as flagrantly uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. Stockton regarded it as a bill to perpet- 
ually exclude Virginia from being an equal 
State of the Union. 

Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury said they 
should vote against the bill for the same rea- 
sons. , 

Mr. Hamilton said he could not vote for this 
bill with such provisions as had been put in 


it. 

Mr. Vickers would very cheerfully have 
voted for the original bill that Virginia was 
entitled to representation in Congress, but he 
could not vote for the bill clogged with the 
condigions upon it. 


Messrs. Norton and Casserly made the same 
statements. 
The bill was then —ayes 48, nays 10 


—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 
Hamilton, Norton, Saulsbury, Stockton, Thur- 
man and Vickers. 

Before announcing the vote, the Vice Presi- 
dent cautioned the galleries against any dem- 
onstration. 

Mr. Sumner not voting when his name was 
called, Mr. Kellogg called for the reading of 
the sixteenth rule, which provides that every 
Senator shall yote unless excused, but Mr. 
Sumner still declined to vote. 
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LANDS FOR THE LANDLESS. 


The area of the State of Alabama is 52,720 
square miles, or 32,300,000 acres. The last 
report of the Sec of the Interior showed 
that 6,800,000 acres of this are public lands, 
distributed through different various of the 


State. 
The physical features of Alabama are such 
as to reveal at a glance its 


trial pursuits, whether agricultural, manufac- 
i pining. - Wa ward from the Gulf 
exico, for a distance of 90 miles, is one of 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
TRANSIENT ADVERTISING RATES. 


One insertion, per GGQUATO, 2.0.0... 6.0.0: ceneecenceetsees qarereceee hl OO 
| Subsequent inenrtion............ 01. ssessccsessscosenvesessessrses, 0 


RATES FOR YEARLY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Three months Six months. One year 
One-fourth cclnmn,...... $25 $40 $75 
One-half column........-. 40 76 126 
One ColMD........06-. eee 76 


125 200 


_ The space of ten lines Brevier type constitutes an adver 
tising square in this paper. 
Any space less than ten lines is charged the rate of a full 
square. 
All advertisements occupying Jese than a quarter of a col 
umn are computed by the square. 
Advertisements inserted for a less time than three mor ths 
are charged transient rates, 





{From the National Temperance Advocate. | 


The Plea of Liberty. 


GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 





The shallowest boast of the drinker is his 
liberty, which under no pretense will he sign 
away, or restrict by vows of continence, pri- 
vate or open. He feels, very justly it may be, 
that, if he is not free, he is nothing; that 
liberty is the only boon that lifts him above the 
condition of the brute We will not say that 
he over-estimates the value of his franchises ; 
but we do say that he sadly mistakes the mean- 
ing of freedom. It is a fair notion of what 
constitutes the freecontrol of one’s limbs, when 
he calls that liberty which sends him wandering 
on both sides of the street in search of his lost 
equilibrium? Is he free who. spends an hour 
in trying to step on his own shadow, under the 
rather vague impression that he has to cross a 
muddy ditch, and that is the plank over it? 
Has the toper a satisfactory control over his- 
own motions, when the hand with which he 
lifts the glass shakes so with its rum palsy that 
half the precious venom is spilled ? 
We have seen a young man, with qnick brain 
and skillful hand and a genial heart, goingstep 
by step to poverty, shame, and wretchedness, 
and a drunkard’s loathly grave, with a full. 
vivid, terrible sense of the gulf before him, and 
the only way of escape ; and when importuned 
by all who loved him to abstain from the deadly 
drink, he could only answer in the agony of 
his soul, ‘‘I cannot do it!” Liberty? The 
bond-slave, with a cliain and ball at his heels, 
in the cane-brakes of Louisiana, was a nobler 
image of self-control than he: for though the 
limbs were hampered, the unconquered soul 
was free. 
It is not the drunkard only that is in bond- 
age, though he more surely and fearfully feels 
the degradation of the chain he can not break ; 
but every taster and tippler who dabbles in that 
broth of perdition, the intoxicating cup, is a 
pitiful slave to an ever-deepening vice, an ever- 
strengthening appetite, bound with a chain 
that may seem flowery to-day and golden to- 
morrow, but that anon will reveal itself an iron 
manacle, blood-rusted, heavy, and galling! 
Why is that fair damsel reluctant to avow 
herself an abstainer, by the simple process of 
signing the pledge? Does she think that some 
time she may wish to drink, or that some young 
man addicted te warm potations might love 
her the less for vnat seal of her virtue! One 
of two things is certain, either she needs the 
pledge or she does not; if she does not, it is 
no fetter; if she does, it is her liberator and 
protector. ‘I'he liberty that she fears to sign 
pren 4 is bondage, and that fear itself is the first 
clank of the invisible chain, that should be as 
startling as a surf-bell to the fog-bound mariner, 
warning her of the fatal reef to which she is 


g- 

The deadly ultimation of that downward 
tendency is visible all about us, in sallow faces, 
bloated and burned ; in sodden eyes and trem)b- 
ling limbs; in deadened brain and perverted 
morals ; in poverty, rags, and squalor, and the 
terrible death of fifty thousand drunkards 
every year; afid yet there are people that have 
yearnings to that sort of liberty, have scruples 
about the restrictions which would save them 
from that burning gulf. A single rope across 
Niagara will effect a safer transit than they will 
find who attempt to run the gauntlet of shame 
and death with a rum-bottle for balancing-pole. 
One plank over a boiling abyss, to be traversed 
by young and old, night and day, in crowds or 
hens, would be but a faint picture of the peril 
of walking the howling gult of alcoholic ruin, 
without the strong breastwork of principle 
pledged to abstinence for a continual safe- 
guard. Restrictions are absolutely essential 
to freedom of action—restrictions that shut out 
all impediments, and keep in the active forces 
to the circle of their normal play. 

What are your iron tracks on the road of the 
steam locomotive but limitations to insure free- 
dom of action? Your a would go 
for pulling up the rails to let the furious thing 
have full scope all over the lots, for the sake of 
freedom ; but where that would end, his own 
case exhibits too well. And what is the very 
cylinder that walls in the giant of steam to his 
work-shop but a necessary restriction to insure 
the freedom of its action? Liberate it, remove 
the fence and let it have the unlimited range of 
space, and you have not set free a giant, but 

issolved the elements that went to the making 
ofa giant. Just so, if by an acrid poison you 
attack the elements of brain and muscle, but 
to the powers of dissolution, and dispersing the 
delicate chemicals that the soul uses in her fine 
laboratory. But your terrible solvent, alcohol, 
going into the compact nerve-centre, in the 
great name of liberty, destroys the very organs 
of volition and self-control and makes right 
liberty thenceforth impossible. No doubt it 
facilitates falling into the ditch, or off the un- 
fenced foot-bridge ; but it makes the most 
dubious of chances to get on the path youwould 
pursue. 

We cannot see that anything desirable under 
the name of freedom is lost by having a railing 
to the foot-plank. In fact, as the purpose of 
plank is for transit across the brook and not a 
trap to let you in, it serves its emd better, and 
is go a freer ee than has 0 
spilling its passengers e way, whereby it 
ay Be a eemndaen- aaa is thrugh- 
fare, a place to go through not ‘‘half-seas over,” 
and there an eal. Impediments that cut across 
and transgress the right path are properly 
called restrictions to liberty. When the pur- 
pose for which a thing 7s, is defeated by clogs 
of any kind, its freedom is abated. A grain of 
sand in a fine watch impairs its freedom of 
action ; but the strong guard that secures the 
main-spring only insures its freedom. 

So the moral sense that binds our every mo- 
tion to the mighty main-spring of duty gives the 
only security that human liberty can ever have. 
So the atom of alcohol that dissolves the phos- 

horus of the brain destroys the possibility of 

reedom by impairing the organs of volition 
and self-control. “Know ye not that to whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey his servants 

e are to whom ye obey, whether of sin unto 
Jeath, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

~—_ << 


General Grant's Promptitude. 


At a recent meeting of colored persons in 
Baltimore, Hon. J. J. Stewart related the fol- 
lowing incident : 

I had occasion to apply to the President on 
behalf of a poor widow lady in this city, whose 
son was incarcerated in a Missouri prison. He 
had been a soldier in the regulars before the 
rebellion, was court-martialed for an act of su- 
bordination by Colonel R. E. Lee, in Texas, 
and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. He 
had served out a short period of his imprison- 
ment when the rebellion broke out, bat es- 
caped, joined the Union volunteers, and served 
all through the war against the rebels. After 
the rebellion he joined the regular army again, 
was recognized and sent back to prizen to 
serve out the balance of his term. 

The petition for his pardon was presented 
and referred, according to usage, to the War 
De nt, where the official having charge 
of the matter, after the customary delay, gave 
the usual decision ageinst it. 

I then took a copy of the record and went to 
tho President, called his attention to the fact 
that the prisoner had been court-martialed by 
Robert E. Lee before the rebellion, and had 
fought against hini on the Union side till it 
was rey oe pa and expressed my conviction 
that he earned his title to freedom. 

It would have done your heart good to see the 

nt peebonw the. papers, and , hi 
his seat, ; gave his 
order to General Porter to release this man 
from custody and remit tle penalty for ‘‘servi- 
ces ren the United States since convie- 
tion.” ver 
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SALUTATORY OF THE CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The mission of the New Era (appropri- 
ately named, since it signalizes a new world 
and a new existence for millions of our 
countrymen), has already been ably, elo- 
quently, and perhaps sufficiently explained. 
The fact that our paper dares to take its 
place among the many lights existing to 
guide, and the many shields uplifted to de- 
fend the colored race in their transition from 
bondage to freedom, requires neither de- 
fence nor apology. ‘To us it seems sel f- 
evident that now is the time, that the na- 
tional capital is the place, and that, in the 
absence of more competent hands, we are 
the men to raise this new standard, and to 
unfurl this new banner. 

The time has come for the colored men 
of the country to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their own existence. Our 
friends can do much for us—have done 
much for us—but there are some things 
which colored men can and must do for 
themselves. Benevolence and sympathy 
are naturally awakened by impotency and 
destitution ; but respect and confidence are 


called into life by the vigorous assertion of 


manly power, self-reliance, and independ- 
ence. Grateful always for thesympathy and 
benevolence shown us by our white fellow- 
citizens, we deem it not arrogapt to assert, 
that with fair play, and a reasonable period 
of probation, the entire capability of our 
race to win the confidence, respect, and 
friendship of all patriotic men will be amply 
demonstrated. 

Among all the instrumentalities avail- 
able to this end, none, it seems to us, is 
more manifestly potent and appropriate 
than a well-conducted public journal, mainly 
in the hands of men completely identified 
with the interests of the newly emancipated 
class. Such a journal, published from week 
to week in the capital of the nation, inspir- 
ing its readers with manly sentiments, en- 
nobling aspirations, reflecting the highest 
intellectual and resources of the 
colored people, will serve as a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 


moral 


Not doubting that the New Era, now 
in its third number, will prove itself to be 
just such a journal as now described, and 
that it will live and grow in usefulness, vi- 
tality and power, we gladly unite our in- 
terests and join hands with its able editor 
and proprietors, and will endeavor to add 
our mite to its success. In connecting our- 
selves with this new enterprise, and in un- 
dertaking a part of the labor which this 
connection will inevitably impose, we are 
‘quite sensible gf the importance of the 
work and of out own many dificienies. 
We are, !.owever, consoled Gnd encouraged 
by the thought that our part is but a sub- 
ordinate one, and that younger and broad- 
er shoulders are to bear the main burden 
in making the New Era‘equal to its high 
mission, and to the expectations which its 

ublication has justly created. Of one 
thing we may, without egotism, assure its 
readers, and that is, whatever may be our 
mental disqualifications in point of ability 
and education, we bring to the work zeal 
and devotion thoroughly tested by the 
trials and hardships of a thirty years’ con- 
flict with prejudice, oppression and slavery, 
and that whatever we can do consistently 
with our many other duties and occupa- 
tions to make the New Era a credit to 
our cause, our color and our country, shall 
be earnestly and faithfully done. 

In saying thus much for ourselves, (we 
hope not too much,) we beg to remind our 
readers and friends that there are recipro- 
cal duties between us and them. The New 
Era will undoubtedly deserve their earnest 
support, but the experience of the past in 
such enterprises has lamentably shown, that 
it is one thing to merit good will, approval, 
and co-operation, and quite another to re- 
ceive them. We ask, therefore, at the out- 
set, not only a charitable interpretation of 
all the utterances of this journal, but that 
the paper itself shal! be proudly and joy- 
fully sustained by every intelligent and 
patriotic colored man in the land. Pub- 
lished at the national capital, supplied with 
abundant resources for forming an intelli- 
gent judgment concerning public men and 
public measures ; conducted in the interest 
of no section, but broadly overlooking the 
social and political condition of our whole 
people, whether North, South, East, or 
West, it will combine in its character all 
the elements of a grand national organ, 
through which our minutest wrongs may 
be exposed, our equal rights asserted, our 
character defended, our efforts for improve- 
ment encouraged, and our whole relation 
to the body politic, to which we have already 
been virtually admitted against long con 
tinued and determined opposition, triumph- 


* 


antly vindicated. 





EMIGRATION. 


When the apostle Paul stood upon Mar’s 
Hill, in Athens, and declared to the won- 
dering populace that God had “ made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of all the earth,” he uttered the 
countersign of the last and crowning civi- 
lization of the world. The Redeemer of 
men had not perished in vain. Not with- 
out a purpose had an all-directing Provi- 
dence ordained, that the nations should pass 
under the yoke of the Roman Cesars ; for 
beneath that imperial tyranny the great 
lesson of the unity of the races was to be 
inculeated. That stupendous power has 
long since completed its work and passed 
away; but its heirs, the nations of medie- 
val Europe, emerged from the obscurity 
which attended and followed its decline, 
crowned with laurels of rich and varied 
progress. The fifteenth century was espe- 
cially rich in the bestowal of these endow- 








ments. Then occurred that spring-time of 
literature and of science, which, by the 
abundance and luxuriance of its blossoms, 
earnestly cried out for an improvement 


its fruits, and which had its cry an- 
swered by the revelation of the arts of 


moral and intellectual activity yearned for 
a wider and less hampered sphere than it 
had in the king-governed countries of 
Europe; and soon, for its gratification, the 
discovery of America opened up a whole 
new world as a field for its further develop- 
ment. Thus, emigration was necessitated as 
an agency in the onward march of civili- 
zation. It was not, by any means, a new 
and unheard-of agency for such an end. 
Indeed, the history of the world is full of 
instances in which success vindicated its 
employment, from the days when Adam and 
Eve set their faces eastward from Eden. 
These instances are amply sustained by 
the results of the activity first set in mo- 
tion by Columbus, and followed up by the 


Raleigh, and others. 

Not to speak of the various foreign 
nationalities which have been established 
within the limits of this Western Con- 
tinent, our own citizens have, surely, rea- 
son to congratulate themselves, that 
love of freedom, conjoined with an adven- 
turous spirit, prompted the early settlers 


of their European homes for harsh ex- 


the wilds of America. Their reward is 
seen on every hand, in the existence of a 
Republic blessed with free institutions, and 
with sons and daughters who have shown 
their determination to maintain those in- 
stitutions at all hazards. This patriotic 
population, too, cannot claim one common 
origin. Constant immigrations have given 
it a highly composite character. Year by 
year, upon the primal Anglo-Saxon stock, 
additions have been engrafted from Celtic, 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and other sources. 
Even the descendants of Africa, the off- 
spring of an enforced emigration, have 
been welcomed into the brotherhood of the 
Union, and constitute, certainly, not the 
least loyal, and, perhaps, the most plastic 
element in our American civilization. But, 
whatever their origin, all of our citizens 
are proud of a country, which has become 
what it is through their united labors. As 
they behold it, stretching from ocean to 
ocean, spanned by railways and telegraphic 
wires, its surface rich with the evidences 
of fertility, or carefully guarding beneath 
its depths immeasurable stores of mineral 
wealth of every sort, they feel that theirs 
is a land whose resources will never be ex- 
hausted as long as a desire to emigrate im- 
pels foreigners to seek its shores. 
they, under the providence of God, have 
been permitted to extend their possessions 
until they are washed by the Pacifie waves, 
is there not in that dispensation a teaching, 
that they have been thus favored, in order 
that they might the more readily welcome 
the denizens of Eastern Asia and of Africa 
to the blessings of Christianity and repub- 
licanism ? 





SENATOR SUMNER. 

Senator Sumner’s attitude in regard to Cuba 
and the admission of Virginia has shown that 
his moral stature is not one to be measured 
by that sort of criticism that defers 
standards of mere consistency. We have 
recently seen how men, whose feeble theories 
have been bunglingly deduced from Mr. Sum- 
ner’s philosophy, and whose political standing 
has been secured by his triumphs, will, under 
the suggestions of a very curious kind of ego- 
tixm, dare to become the rivals of their politi- 
cal creator. 

Senator Trumbull, for instance, in a charac- 
teristic speech during the Virginia debate in 
the Senate, souvht to fasten on Senator Sumner 
accusations of unfaithfulness to his party and 
its principles in a way well calenlated to raise 
a laugh at the expense of the accuser. It will 
be sad news to the country to learn that Sena- 
tor Trumbull is the custodian of republican 
orthodoxy. But it would have been a sadder 
revelation to the world had Mr. Sumner proved 
himself‘ unfaithful to his trust in allowing Vir- 
ginia to return to the Union ur.shorn of those 
bristling antagonisms which seek to-day to 
neutralize the victory we have won and to 
reverse the history we have created in the 
surrender of Lee and the election of General 
Grant. 

But the saddest thing showed itself in a dis- 
position to quarrel with Mr. Sumner for the 
mere sake of quarreling. 

Kvery member of the Senate knows that even 
though Mr. Sumner were lacking in sayacity, 
he possesses a political conscience which by in- 
stinct and long training discards the anxieties 
of the how in his eagerness for the what in the 
administration of justice. 

They know he brands everywhere and always 
the claims of mere policy with the marks of a 
sturdy repudiation. Manhood, not state-craft, 


to 


If it could be proved that Mr. Sumner was 
wrong in taking the position he did in regard 
to Cuba, it would still be admitted on all hands 
that it was his excessive caution against those 
who began their revolution as slaveholders, and 


titude. Whether he was right or not, time will 
reveal. But Mr. Sumner, while awaiting the 


fact, that as to all his past positions on vital 
questions time has been his greatest vindicator. 
Everybody knows, too, that principles like these 
controlled the action of Mr. Sumner in the Vir- 
ginia case. 

By an overwhelmning majority the House 
concurred, on Monday, in the Senate amend- 


while supporting the amendments, refused, we 
think consistently, to vote for it. Virginia 
comes back to her place in the nation—if in 
good temper all right, but if she is not, : ‘ic is 
now so muzzled with conditional restrictions 
that she cannot, like Georgia, bury her en- 
venomed fangs in the breast of that race which 
has nursed her into political life. 

Again, the nation is laid under obligation to 


constantly pelted with deregatory epithets as 
to his ‘‘ imperiousness of temper,” and “ #rro- 
gance of manner '’ as an excuse for lack of fore- 
sight and moral force among the pelters, 
Once more the colored people are made to see 
that great powers of mind and eminence in 
scholarship, distinguished position and com- 
manding influence, can all be consecrated to 
the claims of the humblest of the citizens of 
this republic ; and that here is a righteousness 
which, in exalting the nafion, lifts the op- 





paper-making and of printing. All this | 


of this country fo exchange the comforts | 


periences and unwonted privations’ in | 


Aud if 


is his watchword, and it has been from the first. | 


his zeal for freedom, which determined his at- | 


solution, may congratulate himself upon the | 


ments to the Virginia bill, though Mr. Sumner, | 


one whose incorruptible loyalty to freedom is | 


their great yindicator can reflect upon them 
the glory of his talents and fidelity, and secure 
| them in their rights by the wisdom of his states- 


manship. : 
All honor to’ our great champion and the 





in the mode of garnering and preserving | ,,embers of Congress who have had the heart | 


| and sagacity to stand ‘by him in changing the 
| mother of statesmen a bride of Reconstruction. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT. 
Through all the years which preceded the re- 
| cent rebellion against the national authority,the 
people ¥f this District, which ought to be a 
model ‘ good government, labored under the 
influence of the slave code, with all its attend- 
lant evils of ignorance, tyranpy, and lack of 
‘enterprise. Neither education, morals, nor in- 
dustry could find encouragement or shelter 
ecithin the sound of the slaver’s lash, or of the 
| bondman’s chains. 
| ‘The progress of the national arms and the 
| national sentiment struck down slavery in this 
| District by statute, but left the elemen’ of 
| slavery predominant in our local government, 
| st llerippling enterprise, withholding education, 
and sneering at loyalty. It was felt that a 
| solid foundation for liberty and justice had not 


/ vet been reached. It was seen that in a re- 


voyages of the Cabots, Cartier, Drake, | public,all must be citizenson a basis of equality, }_ 


| enjoying like protection and like privileges. To 
| ensure these, the citizen must be endowed with 
| the power to enforce his rights. Yielding to 
these principles and to the popular demand of 
| the joyal masses, the national legislature wisely 
placed the ballot in the hands of every citizen; 
‘and what has been the result ? 
| The effeet is apparent on every side. The 
city has assumed a new aspect. Improvement 
is advancing ; public and private enterprise 
have received a new impetus ; population has 
largely increased ; the cause of education has 
advanced more, within the last three years, than 
‘it had before in a quarter of a century. The 
‘ideas of progress, of self-dependence, and self- 
| government, have taken root and are flourishing 
| among our people. Each feels that he isa 
| part of, and has an interest in, the welfare of 
| the city, the District, and the nation. 
| But these things do not suit the remnants of 
| the olden time. The wheels of progress are 
| moving too fast; they must be blocked. A di- 
rect attack upon the privileges of the citizen 
| would stand no chance of success. This popu- 
| lar power must, in some way, be curtailed. The 
| “rabble,’’ so called, must be silenced, or, in 
| plain Anglo-Saxon, the old fogies are opposed 
to negro suffrage ; and as they cannot withdraw 
it, they seek to diminish, if not destroy, the op- 
portunities for its exercise. Here is the whole 
seeret of the recently inaugurated movement to 
tuke away our municipal government. 

Here, in the very sight and hearing of a Re- 
publican Congress—on ground made historical 
as the birthplace of emancipation and equal 
sullrage—it is proposed to erect a government 
independent of suffrage and derogatory to 
citizenship. Here, in the stronghold and 
heart of republican institutions, it is proposed 
to abolish republicanism, and turn the people 
over to the tender mercies of @ secondary and 
dependent executive power, in the endowment 
of which they are to be denied a voice. 

Congress is the legitimate, the constitutional 
legislative power in this District; with that we 
ure content. Wedo not want that power dele 
gated to any man, or number of men, not di- 
rectly responsible to the people. We prefer 
the national legislature to any subordinate and 
irresponsible body. We prefer the national 
executive to any detailed substitute. 

We want no territorial government. It 
would be a useless and expensive machine, 
wholly inapplicable toa Territory, every foot 
of which can be seen from the Dome of the 
Capitol. 

We ask Congress to set its face against all 
such schemes. We ask that body to retain its 
Constitutional power over this District, to give 
us just laws, a perfect and appropriate muni- 
cipal government, and proper representation on 
its floor, and leave the people to conduct that 
government. The territorial form is good as a 
stepping stone to State organization. But when 
the territorial form is made permanent, it is both 
unrepublican and irresponsible. 





AvexanpDer H. StepHens.—A letter from 
Alexander H/Stephens, of Georgia, to a friend, 
dated 17th instant, says: ‘‘I am now a little 
better than I have been; am able to sit up, 
| read, and write a little; but I cannot walk or 
even stand without assistance.” He also writes 
very hopefully about his future and peace in 
the next world, but is gloomy and despondent 
about the country. 


It is no matter of wonder that Mr. Stephens 
should feel somewhat despondent over the pros- 
pects of the country. The last great effort of 
his life was spent in a wicked endeavor to de- 
stroy the Government. The attempt failed ; 
the Gevernment is stronger than before the at- 
tempt upon its life was made; a new era has 
been ushered in, of which liberty and justice 
are the crowning glory, and the country has 
entered upon a career of prosperity and happi- 
| ness well calculated to excite the most gloomy 
forebodings in the minds of recreant statesmen 
and political parricides, * 

ssicsiaeelnachas tet 
Til!) MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THE 
DISTRICT. 


In another column will be found a memorial 
to Congress, recently prepared and distributed 
by the National Medical Society in answer to 
a complaint, that the association just mentioned 
had maliciously and falsely attacked the Medi- 
cal Society of the District of Columbia. It 
seems, from the statement of facts contained in 
that paper, that a supposition hazarded by us 
in our last issue has been veritied by the crop- 
ping up of the ‘‘irrepressible negro’? among 
| the disciples of Galen in this city. This un- 

toward event has been serviceable in disabus- 
| ing the public mind of at least two mischiev- 
| ous fallacies. The first is this: Hitherto the 
| popular belief has been, that any individual 





| who had pursued the necessary studies in a 
| regular medical school, and had obtained from 
it a diploma conferring upon him all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of a doctor in medi 
cine and surgery, was to be regarded, on that 
very account, usa gentleman. But now it appears 
that, in reference to this point, the members of 
the District Society say, with Moliere’s phbysi- 
cian, “ nous avons change tout cela.’’ Well, 
if a duly aceredited physician is by no means 
necessarily a gentleman, it is to be hoped that, 
while thus correcting the wrong impressions of 
the community, these reformers may have de- 
vised other and less defeasible grounds upon 
which to base their own pretensions to gentility, 
than those which they so rudely sweep away. 
At the same time, however, it is to be feared 
that, by their action, they may have given such 
a shock to public confidence, as to deter per- 
sons from accepting even a certificate of mem- 
bership in their body as any more valid proof 
of gentility than the now useless diploma. 
Fallacy the second. Heretofore we, in com- 
mon with everybody else, labored onder the 
delusion tha® the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was, like all other medical 
societies that we ever knew of, a scientific as- 
sociation, having for its main ebject the ad- 
vancement of its members in professional 
knowledge and skill. But it appears now, 
from its own showing, that its meetings are 
held for another purpose than this, and that 





pressed into the light of political life where 


they sy in fact merely “social reunions.” 
a, 


~ 














Such a purpose may be, to its members, far 
more agreeable than the ordinary one ; but, 
really, it strikes us as having been a waste of 
legislation on the part of Congress to have in- 
corporated it. As matters now stand, we are 
left to regret that the District of Columbia 
is without a bona fide medical society ; and we 
trust that our legislators will supply the want 
by granting a charter to the Natioval Medical 
Society, taking good care, however, to see that 
it be not, like its unworthy predecessor, @ 
sham. 

This revelation in regard to the “ social re- 
unions’ furnishes a satisfactory reason for the 
rejection of certain applicants, last summer. 
We can readily conceive that a society, in 





in the Confederate army are now prominent 
in the control of its affairs,’’ might possibly 
have at times under discussion matters not 
likely to enlist the sympathies of colored gentle- 
men who “held positions as surgeons in the 
Union army during the rebellion’? Indeed, 
an emergency might, perhaps, arise, in which 
these latter could only be loyal to their “social 
reunionists"’ by being guilty of treason to 
their common country. 





MISSISSIPPP’S CHOICE. * 


Lynch, Stringer, and Spellman have learned 
their political lessons quickly and well, to be 
able to send a colored native of North Caro- 
lina to the Senate, where a certain white native 
of the same State, now of Tennesse, desires so 
much 0 be. 

We welcome Hon. Hiram R. Revels, not as 
a substitute for “ Andy,” but as a wonderful 
improvement, in loyalty at least, upon Jeffer- 
son Davis. ” 

The paragraphs in the newspapers show a 
tremendous vigor in looking up little things 
about one of our ablest men, or else they evince 
a surprising ignorance, fur Mr. Revels has been 
known to fame for twenty years as an able 
preacher and orator. The habit of suppress- 
ing everything concerning negro ability and 
virtue in the past may be an excuse for the 
following paragraph, which we find in the 
N.AV. Tribune; 

‘Mr. H. R. Revels, thercolored Senator elect 
from Mississippi, is anative of Ohio. He is 
a graduate of Oberlin College, and was educa- 
ted for the Methodist ministry. He formerly 
preached in Indianapolis, and went from that 
city to Mississippi. He has not heretofore 
been very prominent in the politics of that 
State. fle is nearly 40 years 6f age, courte- 
ous and gentlemanly in appearance and man- 
ner, of a dark brown complexion, and is said by 
those who kpow him to possess more than 
average ability. Mr. Revels has a brother in 
this city, who is a clerk in the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The election was a surprise to the 
Mississippi Republicans who are here, as, be- 
yond a local reputation at Natchez, Mr. Revels 
was but little known in the State. They all 
recognize him as a creditable representative of 
his race. The choice made of Senators seems 
to meet the approval of Republicans.” 


Such culpable ignorance as this account dis- 
plays, coming from a friendly journal, is @ cu- 
rious commentary on the interest taken in us 
in the past, as a people, by our white fellow- 
citizens. 

The facts in regard to the antecedents of the 
honorable Senator elect are briefly these: 
Impelled by a praiseworthy desire to obtain an 
education, which he was de barred from by the op- 
pressive laws of his native State, he removed to 
Indiana, where his longings were, in part, grati- 
fied by attending a seminary under the control of 
the Friends. Thus equipped for the battle of 
life, and earnestly desirous of laboring for the 
good of his fellow-men, he entered the ministry 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in which he speedily acquired distinction by 
his ability in the pulpit, and his Christian zeal. 
But, in this sphere, he felt that his efforts to 
do good were not to be limited by the mere 
routine of a preacher’s life and duties. At the 
lecturer’s desk, and in the humble school- 
room, he has striven to disseminate that knowl- 
edge which is essential to a people, in order to 
secure for them the respectful consideration of 
others. The ecclesiastical arrangements of his 
church have afforded quite an extended field 
for his ministrations ; and he has labored suc- 
cessively in the States of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and, latterly, Mississippi. In fine, 
he has, for more the twenty years, shown 
himself a zealous and able co-laborer 
in the same noble work, in which Bishop 
Payne, Frederick Douglass, Henry Highland 
Garnett, Martin R. Delany, and a host of 
others, have been engaged ; and if Mr. Revels, 
equally well-known to the colored community 
.s the other gentleman whom we have men- 
‘ioned, has not to the same extent attracted 
he notice of his white fellow-citizens, the fact 
is perhaps to be ascribed to that blindness on 
the part of the latter, which has prevented them 
from seeing any merit in acolored man, unless 
circumstances rather rudely forced him upon 
their attention. However, Mr. Revels’ patriot- 
ism, which led him to take part in the organi- 
zation of two or more colored regiments during 
the rebellion, and which has since prompted 
him to do his share in the reconstruction of 
Mississippi, has eventuated in his election, 
first, to the City Council of Natchez, then to 
the State Senate, and now to the Senate of the 
United States. All who know him rejoice that 
he has been thus honored, and are perfectly 
confident that he will, in his high office, satisfy 
the entire people that the Senatorial robes have 
been properly bestowed. 





' PRINCE ARTHUR. 


One feels a little more reconciled to monar- 
chy when a reigning sovereign” teaches her 
children the lessons necessary for a statesman 
to learn by the advantageg of travel, and the 
teaghings even of Republican institutions. 
Princes are not hot-house plants as of old. 

The Prince of Wales has been here, and as 
a lad we treated him well for his mother’s sake. 
So shall we treat this young gentleman, Prince 
Arthur. It is the approach to republicanism, 
under the name of a constitutional monarchy in 
Great Britain, with a great Queen at its head, (or 
should we not say a great woman,) which has 
endeared that lady to every American heart. 
We once sat in Craithie Chapel, at Balmoral, 
being then the guest of Dr. McLeod, when this 
young gentleman was present with Prince John, 
of Gluchsburg, Princess Hilder, and other 
strangers, together with all the members of the 
royal family, except Prince Leopold, named 
after the good King of the Belgians—a kins- 
man of Queen Victoria—and Princess Beatrice, 
the two youngest children of the Queen. We 
listened that day to a loving, manly, fresh, and 
thoughtful discourse from the editor of Good 
Wor!s, where royalty bowed before manliness. 

We were then impressed with the effect of 
that family influence which was created by a 
strong, industrious, and manly father, assisted 
by the self-abnegation and public spirit of a 
true and faithful mother. 

They were in the house of God,'and there 
all were equal—not in the American sense of 
mere political pretension, but in the English 
sense of accountability to God and fidelity 
to one another. 

The colored people of the United States de- 
sire that the Queen of that land, which gave a 
resting place to the soles of our weary and 
bleeding feet?amid the helplessness and hope- 
lessness of oppression, should receive through 
her son, Prince Arthur, the expressions of our 
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which “ gentlemen who served during the war | 








highest admiration and strongest love for her | 
personal character, as well as our deepest 

gratitude for all she has done since her ascen- 

sion to the throne to ameliorate the condition | 
of the poor and oppressed of every land, and | 
in her name to offer this young gentleman a 
hearty welcome to our shores, that he may | 


the convictions of his own heart that— 
Dwells in white aud black the same.’’ 
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AN EARNEST APPEAL. 
What do our people hope’to gain by acting 





ylaw. 
SA and gag law that ground the old Democratic | 


in public meetings in such a way as to bring 
| discredit on our cause? Nothing is ever gained 
by preventing disctission, and a great deal, a 
| very great deal, is often lost by even the ap- 
| pearance of acting under the sanctions of gag 
It was the crushing weight of mob a, 


party to powder, and they will prove an upper 
and nether millstone for suffrage in the Dis- 
trict if our people yield assent to their use 
among us. ; 

Let the leading men among our people here 
in the District call a conference among them- 
selves first, and adopt some plan of. action 
which will result in a thorough canvass of the 
mass of the people, for the purpose of making 
known tothem the danger to themselves and 
the injustice perpetrated against others in not 
keeping their public meetings orderly. 

We do not believe as some of our cotempo- 
raries assert that Mayor Bowen can be injared 
by these demonstrations. His claims upon the 
confidence of the people are too strong, his in- 
tegrity is too unquestioned by honest and im- 
partial men, he has too much adminictrative 
ability, and has been too faithful to his trust 
to be harmed by what others do. But let our 
people remember that it is a great pain to 
Mayor Bowen and to all intelligent Republi- 
cans to have those acting with them politically 
contenance disorder in any way. 








A SUGGESTION. 
TO THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL FREEDMANS’ 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 


One of the especial aims of the New Era is 
the promotion of the industrial and economic 
interests of the colored citizen. It is as es- 
sential that men be educated in the art ef 
saving money as in the art of earning it, for 
it is only when industry and economy go hand 
in band that they lead to independence. 

Believing that your Savings Bank is a valu- 
able agency for the advancement of these in- 
terests, we shall press its advantages upon the 
attention of our readers. - 


The influence of our journal will, of course, 
be measured by the circulation it attains. Now, 
as one means of extending our usefulness, we 
make the following suggestions to our friends 
connected with the several Branches of the 
National Freedman’s Savings Bank : 

The total amount of depesits received by the 
various Branches for the month of December, 
as shown by the financial statement published 
in our last issue, was in round numbers about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Our 
suggestion is, that each Branch take upon 
itself to obtain for us, from among the deposi- 
tors and friends in its locality, at least one 
subscriber for each thousand dollars of deposits 
received in December. 

This will give us at least seven hundred and 
fifty additional subscribers. We believe it can 
be accomplished with a very little effort on the 
part of cur friends, and while it will aid us in 
the work which we have undertaken in earnest, 
it will also prove a lasting benefit to those who 
may subscribe. 

Friends, what say you to the suggestion? 
Which of the twenty-five Branches of the Freed- 
man’s Savings Bank will be the first to respond ? 
Send on your names, and we will give you due 
credit. 


The Government Printer. 











The New York Evening Post is generally 
too impartial a Journal to allow itself to be im- 
posed on, and stick tothe mistake. It ig there- 
fore hoped that it will recede from its position, 
or cause its Washington correspondent to ac- 
knowledge his to be untenable in regard to 
the misappropriation of Government funds by 
Mr. Clapp, the Government Printer. The 
charges preferred were taken from an annona- 
mous printed slip circulated in theSenate and 
House. And we are informed that when the 
Post correspondent was asked for his authority 
for making the charges he referred to Gen. 
Negly, and though Gen. Negly refuses to be in 
any wise responsible for them, they are not 
contradicted. A moments reflection, or an 
ounce of information on the subject would 
have putthe case in its proper light. Here 
aresome facts : Since Mr. Clapp took charge 
of the office, there hasbeen added : 1st, a Speci- 
fication Printing Department of the Patent 
office, working 34 hands; 2d, the Treasury 
Branch office employing 15 hands; 3d, more 
than ten million of Custom-house blanks have 
been printed during the last four months, be- 
sides several millions of Post-office blanks ; 
work never done before in the office. Let the 
Post takea little pains in this matter, and it 
will find that the old pro-slavery spirit, true to 
itself will sacrifice the best of white men to rid 
itself of a negroe’s presence. 





SUBSORIBE FOR THE NEW ERA. 


We call upon our friends everywhere to sub- 
scribe. Do it at once. We have embarked in 
this enterprise in earnest ; we mean to make 
the New Era a grand success. To this end we 
shall devote our whole time and all the energies 
we possess. If our friends come up promptly 
to our support, and subscribe for our paper, we 
shall be enabled to produce a journal that will 
compare favorably with any in the country. 

Send on your subscriptions without delay, 
either singly or in clubs. Ten dollars pays for 
five copies one year. 

Money should be sent in money orders or 
drafts when practicable. When these cannot 
be obtained, send in registered letters. 





Firteente AMEnpMent.—We call attention 
to the annul meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of colored men of the nation, 
recently held in this city. 

It passed resolutions requesting all the col- 
ored people of the various States and Territo- 
ries to. prepare for a grand National and State 
jubilee on the occasion of the ratification and 
proclamation by the President of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and to return 
thanks to Almighty God and the good people 
He used as the instruments in bringing about 
such a glorious event. 

George T. Downing, of Bhode Island, is 
chairman of this committee, F. F. Barbadoes, 
of Massachusetts, secretary, and among the 
members present were Sella Martin, D. C., 
Prof. G. B. Vashon, D.C., RB. B. Sarrell and 
Wm. Nesbitt, Pa., Colling Orusor, D. C., J. M. 





carry back the poet's beautiful assertion from | 


| or we must give up our school system, because 
‘‘Skins may differ, but affection | 


| 


») ne 


year, making one extra copy to the getter up | 


| tions; and the true policy, in my opinion, 












COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BIBLE QUESTION. 


T the Editor of the New Era: 

In your rejoinder to my article, “ Which 
shall educate, the State or the Church ?”’ you 
say: ‘“‘We understand our correspondent to 
say that the Bible in schools must be given Up 





the Jews, Catholics, and other non-Protestant 
and non-orthodox bodies will refuse to send their 
children to public schools where the Bible is 


” 


I meant that the reader should draw the in- 
ference from my article that unless the schools 
were made truly secular they would eventually 
cease to exist as public schools. The’ question 
will arise, and it must be solved, whether the 
schools shall be altogether secular, under the 
control of the State, or religious, under the 
control of the Church or religious denomina- 


where there are so many conflicting views en- 
tertained in regard to religious tenets, is to 
allow none of the sects to propagate their dog- 
mas in schools which are intended fur all the 
people. If we take the spirit of our national 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a guide in this matter, we are not likely 
toerr. If we do not, then we may become in- 
volved in a sea of troubles. ; 

The only way to save the schools from dis- 
ruption is to make them secular, and then place 
all on an equality under the State. If this is 
not done, there will come demands for portions 
of the school fand from different religious sects 
which cannot, under the circumstances, be 
justly resisted ; and when you once cemmence 
to apportion the school fund among religious 
sects, then you have sown the seed which will 
produce the downfall of the public school sys- 
tem as an institution of the State. 

When the schools are no longer publie schools, 
under the control of the State, but sectarian 
schoo s under the control of religious denomi- 
nations, then the State as a State, has no real 
interest in the future citizen. The question 
will, at this stage, assume a different aspect ; 
each of the sects will strive for supremacy, for 
the possession of a virtually abandoned State 
government, and it is easy to perceive that du- 
ring such contentions mental force would not 
be the only force employed. 


In this sense, then, you have understood me 
properly ; that unless you surrender some of 
your ideals for the public good, the school sys- 
tem, as a public institution, must go down. It 
does not follow that any one must surrender 
his religious convictions, but merely forego the 
propagation of his own peculiar ideas, especi- 
ally when they are not acceptable to all. If 
men did not surrender some of their ideas when 
they combine to form the State, then there 4 
could be no State, no society. J. D. @. 

Wasuinaton, January 24, 1870. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF M. VICTOR 
NOIR. 





BY GEO. B. VASHON. 


Any one who keeps a meteorological record 
of a tropical region during the rainy season, 
must expect being called upon to chronicle sud- 
den and violent disturbances in the economy of 
nature ; and the journalist who essays to keep 
abreast of political movements in France, need 
not count upon a sinecure in the performance 
of his duties. For some time past the trans- 
atlantic telegraph has given us daily its usual 
alternating intelligence of storm and calm in 
Paris—now of the threatened resort to barri- 
cades on the part of the people, and then of 
such a skillful disposition of large bodies of 
troops, say 80,000 or 100,000 men, as tend to 
insure the public tranquility. But the ordinary 
treat thus furnished was spiced somewhat more 
strongly than usual, last week, by the transmis- 
sion of a rather horrifying piece of news. 
Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, a cousin of the 
Emperor, has killed M. Victor Noir, one of the 
editors of the Marseilaise, under circumstances 
which give to his deed the aspect of an assassi- 
nation, cold-blooded in the extreme, if the state- 
ment of the only other witness to the transac- 
tion is to be credited, and but slightly relieyed 
of that character, even upon Bonaparte’s own 
declaration, that it was eommitted under the 
provocation of a blow. This tragic act has 
worked like a fever-heat in the excitable Pari- 
sian blood, and has given to’ M. Henri Roche- 
fort, the principal editor of the. Marseillazse, 
ample opportunity, while denouncing the mur- 
derer of his co-adjutor, to thunder'with greater 
vehemence against the Napoleonic domination. 
Later despatches inform us, that this violence 
has led to the suppression of his paper by the 
Government, and his condemnation by the 
criminal tribunal to the payment of a fine of 
3,000 francs, and to six months’ imprisonment. 
Tn view of this event, it is not hazardous to 
express the opinion, that it has not strength- 
ened the hold of Napoleon upon the imperial 
sceptre, or improved his chances of transmit- 
ting it to his heir. It is not likely, either, that 
he will run the risk of his own expulsion from 
power, by attempting to shield his homicidal 
cousin from the demands of justice; but rather, 
that he will, in this ominous crisis of his fate, 
imitate the example of that elder Brutus, who 
sacrified his own sous, when they had incurred 
the popular displeasure. It is thought that 
this cousin has always had, by reason of his 
democratic tendencies, a very slight hold upon 
the imperial affections ; and when Napoleon re- 
flects that, by one rash act of his, odium has 
been thrown upon all who bear the name of 
Bonaparte, he may refisonably be expected to 
submit with facile resignation to the cry of 
‘*blood for blood.” Would such a submission 
cause his own horoscope, frowning enough just 
now, to wear a less angry aspect? Time will 


show. 


THE BLINDNESS OF PREJUDICE. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

It seems to me strange that those who dwell 
upon their wrongs, and who are constant in the 
vindication of their political rights, should not 
have their sympathies enlarged towards another 
disfranchised class, especially when there ought 
to be feelings of gratitude to deepen sympathy 
and eradicate prejudice, because of the fact 
that there had been close and friendly inter- 
course with some of that class who had already 
proved their claim to equality of rights. I 
heard one of the oldest advocates of the wo- 
man’s suffrage movement refer with pride, at 
their late convention, to the beginning of her 
labors in the cause, twenty years ago, when 
they presented their first petition to the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. How well 
I remember the pride I felt at the time that 
petition was presented, and with what feelings 
of admiration I looked at Mrs. Ernestine L. 
Rose and Miss Antoinette Brown, who, accom- 
panied by Miss Anthony, addressed that honor- 
able body. I felt proud that, although no white 
man was found with heart large enough and 
purse long enough to entertain these noble 
women, there was a colored man possessing 


both the heart and the means to entertain | P*"° 


them; and there were colored men, whose 
names are well known among the champions 


of freedom, who were always ready to escort | ! 


them from town to town. But how was that 
pride changed to mortification, when at their 








Langston, Ohio, and others. 











against the right of suffrage for colored men, 
and gave as & reason, with great bitterness 

the fact that, at a colored men’s convention 

held in Albany, she had sent her name up, re. 

questing to be made an honorary member, ang 

was refused. -I ‘thought, if that could be , 

reason for opposing the amendment, gratitudg 

for assistance in the days when the woman’s 
suffrage movement was held in contempt, shcw|d 

have been a stronger reason for advocating it, 

if there was no reason strong enough in the 
great necessities and pitiable helplessness of 
the outraged colored man in the South. 

Now, one comes to us who demands our re. 
spect and honor by telling us that her whole 
life, since the age of seventeen years, has been 
spent in seeking to reclaim the fallen; that 
she has spent her time in this country and 
abroad, going from prison to prison,from grog. 
shop to dance-hall, seeking to win souls from 
among the degraded ones to be found there. 

And as I looked upon her, clothed in the 
beautifully simple garb of the Quaker women, 
here, I said, is a peer of Prudence Crandall, 
she who nearly forty years ago, in the eager- 
ness of her youth, was doing all she could to 
elevate the oppressed, and suffered imprison- 
ment for teaching fourteen little colored girls 
to read. One of those little girls has just 
passed to her heavenly home; having spent a 
life of usefulness, she has gone to join her 
teacher. 

During our late war, she felt that her life 
had received its crowning triumph, and she 
felt that the spirit of her sainted teacher was 
rejoiced to see her people free, to see a black 
major commissioned in the army of the United 
States, her own husband invited to officiate as 
chaplain in the House of Representatives. 

And in the face of all these facts, after the 
accomplishment of all this, and after a life 
spent in usefulness, we find Mrs. Townsend 
coming to urge upon the attention of the peo- 
ple the necessity for woman suffrage, with her 
soul so narrowed by prejudice, that she asks 
that Congress may provide ways and means for 
removing the colored people to some place by 
themselves, that the white people do not want 
them to dwell among them. 

How can these blind be made to see, that this 
mean prejudice can but hinder their own cause 
and dwarf their own souls, so as to unfit them 
for the positions to which they aspire. 

A Cotorep Woman. 








Letter From Miss Carroll. 


To the Editor of the'New Era: 

There is no longer a doubt that the fifteenth 
amendment will soon be incorporatod in the 
National Constitution. It therefore behooves 
the friends of colored suffrage to see, that the 
people who are called for the first time to the 
exercise of the franchise, without the advantage 
of previous education and training, are, sup- 
plied with all the means possible for their en- 
lightenment. 

The ballot is of little value to any one igno- 
rant or indifferent to the general interests of 
society. To vote in ignorance of these“ inter- 
ests under the mere dictation of another, con- 
fers no beni: os lun who casts it, and the ef- 
fect of his vote may be decidedly against his 
own best interests. : ~ 
One of the most formidable difficulties to be 
overcome is the prejudice against colored suff- 
rage, engendered by slavery. 

It is the honest and almost universal opinion 
at the South, that the colored people are not 
endowed with the capacity for an intelligent 
exercise of the suffrage, and in this opinion 
the North largely shares. 

This prejudice against suffrage, however, is 
not stronger than it was against emancipation 
itself. 

The South, then, in ten thousand ways en- 
deavored to make freedom more onerous than 
slavery had ever been. So, now, they predict 
all manner of social evils to follow the exer- 
cise of the suffrage by thecolored man, and 
they will use every means to embarrass him in 
order to justify the wisdom of their prophe- 
cies. 

Among Southern men, Judge Evans, of ‘Tex- 
as, was the first to advocate the extension of 
suffrage to the freedmen, not only on account 
of capacity, but as an essential condition to 
their citizenship, and the only means of pre- 
serving their race from the degradation of in- 
feriority, and at the same time as the best ed- 
ucator for its proper exercise. And he ad- 
vised President Johnson, in May, 1865, to 
base his policy of provisional governments 
upon this principle, but neither the govern- 
ment nor the people were ready fer this great 
conception. I, myself, prepared an article the 
same month, in 1865, insisting upon universal 
suffrage, without regard to race or sex, but I 
could not secure its publication in Baltimore 
or Washington, even in a Republican paper, 
and was compelled to send it to adistinguished 
friend who eaused it to appear in an Ohio pa- 
per. But we have advanced in the last five 
years, and this is but an earnest of the still 
greater advance in the next half decade. 

The first work now in order is the political 
education of the colored people; and in this 
great mission, you can make your press an en- 
gine of incalculable good by instructing them 
in the manner and the method of hold- 
ing political meetings for the calm considera- 
tion of all subjects of political interest, and 
every friend of equal rights should now assist 
in placing your paper in the hands of every 
intelligent colored man and member through- 
out the land. In this connection I regret to 
see any tendency towards the abolition of the 
franking privilege, when, at this especial time, 
the colored people stand in need of light from 
all quarters, and upon every question of na- 
tional interest. Better far to retrench any 
other source of the public expenditure, than 
to block the chanel -which affords the free. 
transmission of light to the colored people of 
the country. Miss Carrot. 
Ba.rimore, January 21, 1870. 

Gen. Howard is constant! receivin advi , 
fromthe Southern States, of the unnenn 0 of 
real estate by the n who are absorbin 
all the land offered them. Gov. Scott of South 
Carolina has, since he came into power, sold to 
the blacks of that State about 40,000 acres, at 
from one to six dollars acre. In another 
instance, during his late trip to the South, 
Gen. Howard was present, when an ex-slave 
owner sold to four of his former slaves 700 
acres of his plantation, for which they paid 
him half cash, and gave him their notes for the 
other half. 
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Tue recent action of the Regents of the 
Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, 


ladies to the fall advantages of the U: “ 
training, will render little or no ¢ Deces 
sary in the conduct of the insti The 
dormitory system was long ago 4 

all the students find their places apd 
lodging wherever conveniences in 


the city of Ann Arbor. There is nothing 

be done in the University yetings i io 
aoe oe ission are fi quali ified 
except for the essor to designate the classes 
which a student—male or hee enter 





convention last year, Miss Anthovy fought 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































AT THE CAPITAL. 





Tue Tax on Farmers aS Propuce Brokers. 


“LOCAL AFFAIRS. 


OUR AGENT. 


Mr. Edward Crusor is our sole authorized agent to procure 
subscriptions for the New Era in the District of Columbia, 


! and to receipt far the same. 


Our citizens will be called upon by Mr. Crhsor or his ac- 
credited representative within a short period, and we hope 
and expect to receive a liberal response from them. 





TO THE FOUR HONORED ONES. 


Drar FRIENDS: 
I felt somewhat burdened when I thought of 





The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
written a letter, in which he says that the 


ruling under which a person, who makes it his | 


occupation to sell the produce of his own farm 
from a stall or stand, is required to pay a special 
tax as produce broker should be construed with 


the utmost liberality, yiving the producer the | 


benefit of all doubts respecting his liability ; 
that it cannot ordinarily be said to be the occu- 
vation of a farmer to sell his products ; that it is 
ie business to raise them, and that the selling 
is an incident to the production ; that itis only 
when he makes such selling his regular and 
constant business, that he should be required to 
pay this tax. 
eae . 

CoLLecTINe THE INcomE Tax FoR IS70.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury has directed all dis- 
bursing officers of the Government to withhold 
the Internal Revenue tax on salaries of Gov- 
ernment employees the present year, as here 
tofore. 


Life insurance, known to be a judicious and 


profitable investment of funds, has also come | 


to be regarded in the light of au moral obliga: 
tion, by such persons as have given the subject 
investigation and reflection; and = many ot 
these men are xbout to take a policy in 
National Life Insurance Company. 

The National Council of the Union League 
of America will meet in this city on the loth 
of February at 3 p.m. The National Execu- 


tive Committee will meet at Willard’s Hotel on | 


the same day at noon, 


ConeresstenaL Aip For Retire OF THE 
Poor.—The Senat@yCormittee on ihe District 
of Columbia instruct@d_ thge~etfirman (Mr. 
Hamlin) to port a bill appropriating $30,000 
for the relief of the poor of this District, to be 
expended under the direction of the Mayors of 
Washington and Georgetown, and the Presi- 
dent of the Levy Court, and Gen. O. O. 
Howard; also, authorizing, that condemned 
army clothing on hand be issued to the poor 
of the District. A portion\of the appropria- 
tion will be expended for the Industrial Home 
School, and a portion by the Association for 
the relief of the Poor, or Provident Aid Society. 

Advices received here from Tennessee are to 
the effect that the Committee on the Franchise, 
in the present Constitutional Convention, have 
reported a provision to be embodied in the Con- 


stitution, guaranteeing the right of suffrage to | 


the colored man. A minority report will be 
presented submitting this provision to a sepa- 
rate vote of the people, but it is believed the 
Convention will adopt the report of the ma- 
jority on this subject. There will he much dis- 
cussion, and a strong effort will be made to 
defeat colored suffrage. The present Republi- 
can judiciary will be removed, but the effort to 
take the election of the judges from the people 
will fail if it is left to the people. Kast Ten- 
nessee will re-elect some of the present incum- 
bents.— Wash. Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 


Tue WasHINGTON Mat. STeEaAmpBoat Company. 


A bill was introduced in the Senate by Mr. | 
Hamlin to incorporate the Washington Mail | 


Steamboat Company. A number of our promin- 
ent citizens are among its incorporators, and 
fixes the capital at not less than $250,000, nor 
more than $500,000, in shares of $100 each. 
The company is authorized to run a line or 
lines of steamers between the cities of Wash- 
ington and Norfolk. The bill was reported 
back to the Senate without amendments. 


The question of ventilating the halls of Con- 
gress has engaged the attention of both 


branches, as the present atmosphere is consid- | 


ered dangerous to health, owing to the very | 
deficient quantity of pure air supplied and the | 
absence of sufficient moisture. 
Stimers, of New York, a well-known engineer, | 
has proposed to ventilate the entire building in | 
the most thorough manner, with one apparatus. | 


His blowing engine will be one thousand horse | 


power. One system of blowers will drive the 
air in through the ceilings, and another will 
exhaust it from the halls through openings in 
the floors, producing what is known as ‘‘ down- 
ward ventilation.’’ The apparatus comprises 
the heating, moistening, cooling, and drying of 
the air as occasion may require, so that what- 
ever may be the state of the outer atmosphere, 
it will uniformly be supplied to the halls in the 
condition of fine weather in summer. 





M. Catacazy, the Russian Minister, and his 
accomplished lady, gave the first of a series of 
eleyant dinner parties on Saturday evening, 
which are expected to continue throughout 
the season. e guests were General and M°s. 
Sherman, Speaker Blaine and wife, Baron Oerolt 
and wife, Hon. J. Bancroft Davis and wife, 
Senora Garcia, General Banks, Hon. Fernando 
Wood, and Baron Lederer. A novel feature of 
the entertainment was the performance, while 
the guests were at the table, of operatic music 
by a fine string band. Prince Dolgorouky, 
who has recently arrived in this city from 
Russia, was present during the evening. 





Gen. Terry has submitted to the Administra- 
tion, for instructions, two questions in regard 
to the qualifications of members of the Legis- 
lature in Georgia. The first is whether he, as 
military commander, has authority to determine 
upon the qualifications of members, after they 
have taken the oath, when it is known they 
were not capable of taking it; and, second, 
whether, when a person having the certificate 
of election is denied admission under the four- 
teenth admendment, the person having the 
next highest number of votes should be ad- 
mitted to the seat. Gen. Terry holds the 
affirmative of both propositions. The Attorney 
General has considered the question, and the 
President will instruct Gen. Terry to administer 
the law as he understands it. 





_ Taxes on Lorreries.—Mr. Kellogg, of New 
York, presented a petition to the House last 


week, showing that the revenue gathered from | 
the taxation on lotteries is a stigma upon our | 


Government, and mortification to all good citi- 
zeus. While Congress does not legalize them, 
the imposition of a special tax by the Goyern- 
ment gives countenance to the business. The 


petition further asks that the revenue laws be | 


$0 ameuded :- cv strike out all taxation on that 
class of busiuess. 





Tue Frankinc Privitrce.—In the Senate 
last Friday a number of petitions numerously 
signed, were presented, in which the petition- 
ers pray for an immediate abolition of the 
Franking a Senators in presenting the 
same, hit at the Post-master General in rather 
an uncomplimentary tanner. Mr. Cresswel | 
placed the cost of the frauking privilege at five 
willion dollars annually, which the Senators 
could not see, the feeling of the people in re- 
gard to the matter is in favor of the abolition 
of the privilege. 

Tee Frencu Postat System.—Intelligence 
has been received at the Stace Department, 
that the French Government proposes to send 
to our Government, Mr. Berthemy, Slate 
French Minister, with a view to adjusting the 
international postal question, now at variance 
between the two Governments, also to settle 
the difficulties growing out of the French Cable 
controversy. ¥ 

James Fisk Jr.—The Railroad King James 
Fisk jr. of the Erie Rail Road and Gold panic 
notoriety, was before Gen. Gartield’s commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency last Saturday, 
after his examination he occupied a seat on the 
floor of the House. 

Universa SuFFRAGE IN THE District. —The 
District Committee of the House and Senate 
held & joint meeting last Saturday, Senator 
Hamlin in the chair. Memorials’ were pre- 
sented praying for universal suffrage. Mrs. E. 
C. Stanton addressed the committee. She said: 
To say that womar shall not vote is despot- 
ism." Miss Susan B. Anthony said they had 
come to demand the right of suffrage, and the 
word “male” be stricken from the Constitu- 
tion. The interview continued for some time, 
but a Majority of the members of the commit- 


tee seemed to be osed to the scheme of uni- 
cael suffrage, opp ti @ of uni 


the | 


Mr. Albin C. | 


the hard work that is laid upon you in your al- 
legiance to the Church; but this morning I feel 
quite happy, for I have learned from the expe- 
rience of another, although I had for a time 
| forgotten it, that it is a bad sign when all the 
congregation depart with a smile on the lip and 
praise on the tongue. In a city where I dwélt, 
there liveda noble and good man, who preached 
to thousands every Sabbath, and so electrified 
| them that he could, with them, do any good 
work: their enthusiasm Was equal to accom- 
| plish anything, and sro good was done. So 

thoroughly did he imbafe them with himself, that 

their praise of him s continuous ; and he 

seemed to live in them, and the city felt that a 

vreat work was beiny done, and the only sighs 
| were from those breasts which said, O ! if it were 
_ only orthodox. . He died, and his church was 
| buried with him as fully as though there was no 
written word. ‘Then those who sighed because 
he was not orthodox, said he was but an icono- 
clast. He broke down our images, and has not 
given them any rules of faith, and they are help- 
His own followers said: ‘‘Oh, no! we 
shall never see his like again.’ At your last 
meeting, the words of complaint and faultfinding 
showed deep wounds ; sores of which they were 
ashamed, and that they could not bear the 
mortification of their being uncovered, or the 


less. 


| 


pain of probing. 
| And when it was found, that a few had done 
‘their duty, and that for the talent given them, 
| they brought other talents, those whose talent 
was folded in a napkin, made excuse ; and not 
only said, that he who was set over us was a hard 
man, and exacted too much, but pished to rob 
you of your hard-earned talent, and beat you 
| by casting contemptuous words and looks ; mock 
| pity for the embarrassment you must feel in 

being singled out from among them to be bidden 
| God-speed, and mock honors offered you as a 
| reward. 
| All this seems tome to show signs of vitality 
| and of hope ; if we were dead we could not turn, 
if wholly indifferent we could not feel ; as it is, 
we feel, but cannot analyze our heart ; but, our 
| honored brothers and sisters, you will find among 
"us some whose hearts will arouse them to apply 
| the remedy, and I hope, humbly aid in uphold- 
ing your hands in thework to be done. _ 
ONE OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE, 

15TH st. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Lecrurk By Dr. Syoperass.—Dr. T. E. Snod- 
grass will address the Sabbath School of Israel 
Church (A. M. E.) on Sunday morning next at 
10 o'clock. Subject, the “ Origin, and Influ- 
ence of the Sunday School.” 

Arrangements are in contempletion for a lec- 
ture on the “Old Era and the New” for the 
| benefit of the same church at an early date, 
| the trustees having been to considerable ex- 
| pense for recent repairs and improvements in 
| this venerable church. 

We trust that the objects in view, and Dr. 
| Snodgrass’ well-earned reputation, both as an 
| effeetie speaker and as a philanthropist tried 
and true, will secure crowded audiences on each 
| of the occasions above referred to. 


j 
| 





LECTURE OF FRED. DOUGLASS. 


A crowded, attentive, and enthusiastic audi- 
ence assembled last evening at Lincoln Hall to 
listen to the lecture of Fred. Dougiass, under 
the auspices of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. The speaker was introduced by Gene- 
ral Ekin, and received with hearty applause. 
| Mr. Douglass said that a composite character 
| of a people was always a broad advance from 
| that of barbarism, and that our own nation 
| was aeesrigg, ay proudly distinguished in 

this respect. He considered our people and 
| nation in three respects—what we are, what 
we will be, and what we ought to be. 

Other nations have had their day ; their des- 
tiny has culminated, and is on the wane. Not 
so ours. It is ie to come ; to grow, and reach 
a greatness and power never before known. 

He made an eloquent appeal in behalf of the 
Indians of this continent, who had been treated 
with great injustice. Our course toward them 
had been a reproach to our religion and civili- 
zation. 

Now that slavery has been abolished and the 
negro vindicated and elevated, the Chinaman 
comes up for consideration, and is destined to 
be an element in our national composition. 

Iie spoke of the Irishman—his prejudices 
aod greatness and oppression. 

He spoke of the Germans, and alluded to 
_ Senator Carl Schurtz as a truly Americanized 
| citizen, as fully so as any one he knew. 
| Mr. Douglass said he liked the blue-eyed, 
| fair-haired white race—he was akin to them— 
| the Democrats called him a white man. 
| He said the fusing of the various races and 
| nations in this country will result in the high- 





est type of character and civilization the world 
has ever known, and closed with a thrilling 
strain of eloquence which elicited rapturous 
applause—as was frequently the case during 
| the whole long lecture, which really adds to 
| his already famous popularity.—-Republican. 


| 


| Lecrurr sy Frep Doverass.—A large and 
, and highly appreciative audience, last night, 
greeted the appearance of Mr. Douglass, and 
applauded his masterly efforton ‘‘ Our Com- 
posite Nationality.” There have been few 
lectures in Washington better deserving of ex- 
tended notice, but the crowded state of our 
cdlumns forbid. Mr. Douglass is undoubtedly 
the foremost man of his race. His eloquence 
and cogency of though! would adorn the legis- 
lative halls of any nation.—C hronicle. 





Ovr Pusuic Scuoors.—A meeting of the 
| Committees from the Board of Public Schools 
of the District was held at the rooms of the 
School Board, for the purpose of determining 
_ upon a memorial to be presented to Congress. 
| Mr. Newton submitted the memorial. It sets 


forth: That numbers of families are drawn, 


here for a temporary residence, who do not be- 
come owners of taxable property. A large 
| portion of these non-paying residents are offi- 
cers and employes of the government, and re- 
tain their citizenship in other States, and 
therefore do not contribute to the maintenance 
of the publie schools, while their children re- 
quire the benefits of thesame. Thirty-four per 
cent. of the pupils (if not more) of the public 
schools are children of Government employes. 
It goes on further to show that, the increase 
of the colored population, two hundred per 
| cent., between the’ years of 1860 and 1867, 
which makes the proportion of the children to 
the colored schools” the same. The General 
Government does not contribute to the public 
Schools; their property, which is of a large 
/amount is not taxable, and were the extensive 
possessions of the United States to contribute 
| their proportionate share, there would be little 
call for aid. The General Government con- 
tributes to the aid of common schools in a 
| good many States and Territories, why should 
| they not contribute to the aid of this District, 
| which is almost under their charge ? Congress 
has been very liberal in supplying land to the 
different States and Territories, while the Dis- 
trict has not received ong acer. 
| Again, the memorial suggests that an ap- 
| propriation be voted to them from the Nation- 
al Treasury, for the purpose of erecting school 
houses in the District, also an appropriation of 
one million acres of land for the benefit of the 
public schools in the District. 

Mr. Richards also submitted a bill bearing 
principles similar to the above memorial. The 
memorial and bill were both approved and or- 
dered to be laid before Congress. 


Lerea view with Presipent Grant.—A num- 
ber of citizens of the Distriet called_at the Ex- 





ecutive Mansion last Saturday, had an in- 
terview with his excellency in to Dis- 
trict matters. ke in ion to the 
avenues—the channel of the river, and the canal, 





, and as a large portion of the laboring commu- 
=| nity are in née 
| Congress would improve the streets and avenues | 


of employment, suggest that 


| in a corresponding degree as that accomplished 

by the city government—they referred to the 
great good which would arise by the action of 
| the President in this matter. 


The President, in reply, stated that he wished | 


| to see the seat of government made such as to 
‘arouse the pride of citizens of the Republic, 
and that he would help them out to the full 
extent of his power. 


satisfied with the views entertained by tie 
President. 

PRINCE Artuur.—This distinguished Prince 
arrived on our shores at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on the 23dof August, 1869. "The Prince was 


Majesty's forces in Canada. There were pres- 
ent two full companies of the seventy-eighth 
Highlanders. His Royal Highness was the 
guest of the Governor General. 
of the hospitalities of the people of Halifax 
till the following Saturday. At St. Johns, N. 


ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. At Mon- 
treal he was received by General Wyndhain, 
who drove him to Rosemont, received a good 
dinner, and next day left for London. — 
place in his travels did the Prince receive such 
an ovation as at London. The houses were 
decked with flags. On the evening of the 2sth 
of September the party left for Niagara Falls. 

Prince Arthur left Montreal for the United 
States, and arrived at New York on Friday at 
12.45 P.M. Hewas met at the depot by Mr. 
Thornton, the English Minister, Mr. French, 
private Secretary, and Mr. Archibald, British 
Consul at New York. Asthe Prince came out 
of the depot, he was the admired of all ad- 
mirers, and fashionable dressed ladies eagerly 
pushed themselves foward to obtain a glimpse 
of Royalty. The Prince is quite a handsome 
youth—he was plainly dressed—carried a light 
walking cane, and wore a hat of the latest style. 
After being safely secured in a Carriage, he 
was drove to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where a 
suite of handsome apartments was placed at 
his disposal. He attended the theatre in the 
evening—and on Saturday morning left for this 
city, where he arrived Saturday evening in @ 
special car placed at -his disposal, with his re- 
tinue. He is the guest of Minister Thornton, 
at whose residence an @legant suit of rooms 
has been fitted up. On Monday evening he 
was present at a dinner given his reception, 
at which General Tate the Haytién Ambasador 
was present with his lady,and on “Fdesday a 
dinner was given in his honor, both being 
given at the British Legation. On Wednesday 
the Prince dined with the President of the 
United States and attended Mrs. Grants recep- 
tion: 













Manacement or CoLoreD Scuoois.—Mr. 
Syphax, President of the Board of Trustees of 
Colored Schools, was before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. Mr. Sy- 

hax spoke at some length, complaining that 
bis fellow-trustees never consulted him in re 
gard to matters concerning the Board, and that 
a proper consideration was not accorded to him, 
although he was chairman of the Board. 





Lecat Texper Notrs.—Secretary Boutwell 
has approved of the order requiring all legal 
tender notes to be printed on large sheets. ‘This 
order has been issued in order to show the silk 
fibre in the paper, as a protection against coun- 
terfeits. 

Tur Battivore & Onto Ratnoap Monopoty. 
Judge Fisher, in the Criminal Court, made the 
following sentence in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad case: No. 6757. That the said defend- 
ants pay a fine of fifteen hundred dollars to the 
United States, and that the said defendants at 
their own proper costs remove the nuisance 
set forth in the first, second, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh counts of the indictments on or before 
the first day of April, 1870. No. 6758. That 
the said defendants pay a fine of one thousand 
dollars to the United States, and that the said 
defendants at their own proper costs remove 
the nuisance set forth in the first, second, and 
third counts of the indictments on or before 
the first day of April, 1870. A motion for a 
writ of error has been made. 





Tur Covets.—The Court in General teri 
met and decided that the courts for this year 
shall be held by the respective Judges, as 
follows : 

The January term of the Circuit and Decem- 
ber term of the Criminal Court by Chief Jus- 
tice Cartter. 

The May term of the Circuit and the June 
term of the Criminal Court by Justice Olin. 

The October term of the Circuit and March 
term of the Criminal Court by Justice Fisher. 

The special terms by Justice Wylie. 


Dinner at Mayor Bowens.—Last Thursday 
evening Hon. Sayles ‘J. Bowen, Mayor of 
Washington, entertained the two Committees 
—of the Senate and House—on the District of 
Jolumbia, at his residence, 528 H. street. The 

ests were Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, chairman 
of the Senate Committee, and the following 
Senators, members of that committee: [fon. 
James W. Patterson, New Hampshire; Hon. 
Charles Sumner, Massachusetts ; Hon. Benja- 
min F. Rice, Arkansas, and Hon. John 8, 
Harris, Louisiana, Hon. Burton C. Cook, Illi- 
nois, chairman of the House Committee ; Hor. 
Martin Welker, Ohio; Hon. William Williams, 
Indiana; Hon. Calvin W. Gilfillan, Pennsy!- 
vania; Hon. Thomas Boles, Arkansas; Hon. 
G. W. Cowles New York; Frederick Stone, 
Maryland, and Hon. J. Proctor Knot, Ken- 
tucky. There were also present General 
Crocker, President of the Board of Alderman; 
Joseph Williams, President of the Common 
Council; Mr. W. A Cook Corporation At- 
torney, and Mr. J. W. Forney, of the Chron- 
acle. ‘The dinner was claborate and in excel- 
lent taste, and the conversation related almost 
exclusively to District matters, which were 
discussed. Mayor Bowen presided over the 
leasant occassion with dignity, and gave a 
looge amount of énformation te his guests in 
regard to the past and present condition of the 
city of Washington and its fature prospects. 

oneness aiuiiaisisiia 


Memorial of the National Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States: 


Whereas it has been stated in a published 
circular, that the persons endeavoring to form 
a medical society on the basis of “ equality be- 
fore the law,” have maliciously and falsely 
attacked the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, we deem it but just to the public, as 
well as ourselves, to make the following state- 
ment of facts: 

Within the past few years some colored phy- 
sicians, regular graduates of medical colleges, 
dnd of untarnished character and reputation, 
having held positions as surgeons in the Union 
army during the rebellion, have settled in this 
city, and secured to themselves a large profes- 
sional practice. 

There being only one medical society in the 
District where all lieenata to practice must be 
obtained, and all advantages flowing from 
medical and professional discussions were to be 
enjoyed, it became the duty of these colored 
physicians to obtain license and membership, 
in order to keep up their medical education, 
and derive all the advantages from weekly pro- 
fessional discussion. 

The Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia has, on two different occasions, refused 
to elect these colored physicians to member- 
ship, acknowledging that the color of the can- 
didates was the reason for so doing ; and some 
of its members have refused to consult with 
them, because they were not members of the 
Seciety. 

This was in June, 1869. Hoping that diseus- 
sion of the subject would aid in securing just- 
ice, we were content to await the result. 

January 3, 1870, by a vote of 26 to 10, the 
Society refused to consider a resolution offered 
by: Dr. Reyburn, which read as follows, viz: 

“Resolved, That no physician (who is other- 
wise eligible) should be excluded from mem- 
bership in this Society on account of his race 
or color.” . 

Some of the present officers of the Society 
have refused to consult with the colored phy- 
sicians, but instead thereof, have taken charge 
of patients who were under their care, without 
giving them the customary notice of their dis- 
mi in direct violation of the ethics of the 
profession. 

These colored physicians have applied to the 
Society for membership, but were rejected by 
a large majority, although the Board of Ex- 
aminers repor favorably on them. At the 





' 
The interview was very pleasant. Everybody | 


received by Sir John Young, Governor Gene- | 
ral, with General Doyle, commander of Her | 


He partook | 


B., the customary salutes and address of wel- | 
| come greeted the Prince. 
Prince started for Quebec, where he was re- | 


On the 15th the | 


At no | 


last election of officers in the Society, held Jan- 


THE NEW ERA. 


an ea er 





| uary 3, 1870, the chairman of this board was 
_ removed, and a gentleman, late of the Confed- 
/erate army, well known for his opposition to 
| the admission of colored physicians, was elec- 
| ted in his place, thus insuring their future de- 
feat. Other gentlemem who served during the 
| war in the Confederate army are now prominent 
in the control of its affairs. 

| Atthe same meeting, 1 white candidate, a 
gentleman of high professional standing, and 
occupying an important position, was objected 
to, solely on the ground that he was believed 
to be in favor of the admission of colored mem- 
bers. 

Again, the circular published by the com- 
| mittee of the Society, states that their weekly 
meetings are “social reunions.” These meet- 
ings are conducted under strictly parliamentary 


i rules, from the opening to the adjournment, | 


and only professional questions, essays, and pa- 
pers, are brought forward for discussions, and 





from all profane language. 


Education, Miss. 


Howard University—Its Aims and Needs. 


aims must meet the approval and co-operation 


commencing any legitimate business, to fit them 
for teaching others in the schools and in the 
professions, or to fill with credit any position 
which duty, necessity, or inclination may lead 
them to undertake. 

Many of the students at the Institution need 





| course. Such aid has been extended to the 
most needy and deserving as the state of tlie 


fand raised for that purpose would allow. | 


' Great good has in this direction been accom- 


gentlemen are even required to obtain permis- | plished by contributions from benevolent per- 
sion of the President to retire from the meet- | sons in this country and England. Among the 


‘ing. If these meetings, held in compliance | 
with the charter of the Society, are only social 
reunions, then the meetings of all hodies not | 
strictly parliamentary are social reunions, | 

Other colored men will soon graduate from | 
medical colleges in the United States and | 
throughout the world, and their rights should 
| be protected and guaranteed within this Dis- 
| trict. 

It is a fact worthy of note, that this is the 
only country and the only profession in which 
such a cistinetion is now made. Science knows 
no race, color, or condition; and we protest 
| against the Medical Society of the District of | 
| Columbia inaintaining such a relic of barbarism. | 
| We, for the reasons stated, and in accordance | 
with the spirit of the times, ask Congress to | 
grant a charter to a new Society, which will | 
give all rights, privileges and immunities to | 
all physicians, making only the presentation | 
of a diploma from some college recognized by | 
the American Medical Association, and good | 
standing in the profession, the qualifications | 
neeessary for membership. 

Ropert Reysurn, M.D., President. | 


John G. Stephenson, M.D., Alex. T. Augus- 
ta, M.D., D. W. Bliss, M.D., Silas L. Loomis, 
| M.D., W. G. H. Newman, M.D., R. J. South- 
| worth, M. D., Jes. Taber Johnson, M-D., John 
| Edwin Mason, M.D., Committee. 

C. Apams Gray, M.D., Secretary. 
—- << oe 


BUREAU ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 











One hundred thousand children in Alabama 
have never learned the alphabet, nor been | 
inside a school-house. 


One hundred and ninety-nine freedmeu’s 
schools in Georgia. The freedmen wholly sup- 
port forty-one, and many others in part. 

Freedmen’s schools for six months, ending 
July 1, 1869, cost $190,000, (estimated.) Pay 
by freedmen, $365,000, (estimated.) Given by 
the benevolent through societies, $535,335— 
appropriated by the Bureau. 

SaBwBatu Scuoo.s.—Sabbath schools are gene- 
rally well sustained, as the reports of the teach- 
ers testify. Many who cannot attend a day 
school go to the Sabbath school to learn to 
read. A colored woman residing near Camp 
Nelson travels a distance of five miles, accom- 
panied by her little daughter five years of age, 
to get a lesson on the Sabbath. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Sacririces or Pupiis.—It is quite a common 
thing for children to come to school without 
any breakfast. Living in white families, they 
are hot able to get their breakfast till after 
school hours. One young man, working in the 
post office, had an hour given him fer dinner, 
which he preferred to spend in school, and came 
regularly at that time. Others have worked 
fur half wages, in order to obtain two or three 
hours for schvol. One of our most promising 
boys has clothed himself, earned his living in | 
=, attended school, and saved a couple of | 
vundred dollars to buy his mother a home. He | 
is just twenty years of age, intends studying | 
law, and is a fine speaker. Many of our older | 
girls, who are fitting for teachers, support 
themselves, wholly or in part, by taking in 
washing aud other work. 





Jonnson Scnoo..—The “Johnson School,’’ 
of Raleigh, is one of four grades. In the pri- 
mary department there are nearly one hur- 
dred pupils. At the beginning of the term 
one-fourth were in the alphabet. All are now 
reading, and the larger part are learning to 
write on the slate. There is a large class in 
the Second reader, who were in the First at 
the beginning of the term. In the first inter- 
mediate department nearly all have learned to 
write in copy books since the commencement 
of the term. ‘I'wenty-six who were reading in 
the Third Reader are now in the Fourth. Al- 
most ail study arithmetic and geography. In 
the second intermediate, with the exception of 
one cluss, all have been advanced from the 
Third to the Fourth Reader, and have taken 
up arithmetic and geography of a higher 
grade. One of the best scholars in this de- 
partment was, a year ago, in the primary, 
just learning to read. In the higher depart- 
ment of the school many of the pupils hows | 
taken up grammar and the history of the 
United States, since the beginning of the 
term. ‘There is a class of four in Latin. The 
older scholars in this department are fitting 
themselves for teachers, and hear classes in the 
different recitation rooms, under the supervis- 
ion of the principal. The namber of pupils 
in the entire school ranges from 275 to 300, 
and there are five teachers. 





Old Uncle Ned, who has learned to read, 
says: ‘*’Pears like when a man gets de letter 
it lifts him up, both body and soul. Before he 
had it, all he cared for was to eat and sleep 
after his day’s work was done; now he can’t 
sleep for much thinking, and he don’t want 
half so much food."’ ; 


A young man about 18 years of age entered 
my school last term, who had never before had 
given any attention to study. He was simply 
able to distinguish the letters of the alphabet, 
and that wasall. In three week’s time he com- 
menced reading inthe ‘l'estament, and at the 
end of the first month had made suflicient pro- 
gress to enter a somewhat advanced class in 
Sanders’s Third Reader. During 20 years’ ex- 

erience in some of the best schools in the north 
have never witnessed so rapid a development 
of the intellectual faculties. 


—_— 


WaT ONE MAN CAN Do.—Mr. Wm. Aaikman, 
of the Delaware Association, says: A striking 
instance of self-denial and energy in getting up 
a school may be seen in our neighboring town 
of Newport. Here a neat and convenient build- 
ing has been erected, almost entirely by one 
colored ™in. Much of the material, as in other 
eases, \. i furnished by the bureau, and the 
work wa: under the efficient superintendence 
and con: ‘ued encouragement of Mr. Wool- 
man, but ‘vbably the building would never 
have had ... existence but for the persistent 
endeavors of John Turner, whose name may 
be worthily put on record. I found this man 
on the day of my visit (whom I remembered 
often to have seen on Our market days, with bis 
little store of vegetables for sale) at work put- 
ting down the teacher's platform, himself the 
only workman in the kuilding ; and I was in- 
formed that all the carpenter work had been 
dope by his-own hands, unskilled as they were. 
The school-house is # monument of this quiet 
and ver¥ modest man’s devotion to the good of 
his people in a commatity where he stands 
very much alone. ; 

1 am sure, if the story of ‘the erection of all 
these school-houses, the payment of tuition, 
the purchase of books, and the exertions made 
to clothe children for attendance, could all be 
told, it would be found that out of their deep 
poverty these people have done well and even 
nobly. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The use of itoxicating | 

drinks is making most fearful inroads upon the 
freedmen. In the city of Vicksburg, during 
the holidays, 1868 one whiskey dealer alone 
retailed in quantities of from one pint to five 
gellous, over 1,500 gallons of whiskey to the 
reedmen of the city and vicinity. ‘Two years 
ugo 25 gallons would have covered the entire 
sale during Christmas week to the negroes of 
the city. The same is true in this particular, 
of all the principal towns in the State. I have 
niade special efforts in this cause. Temperance 
societies have been organized in all the large 
towns, and the “ Vanguard of Freedom,” intro- 
duced into our saeco. The attentiot-of col- 
ored preachers has been specially called to this 
growing evil. 


Temperance.—There are two very large and 


of Hope,’ for the youth, numbers over 100 





| energies or retard its progress. 


| Alex. Mcvonald. 


honsiching societies connected with 
the schoo in Tenn. The ‘‘ Band | 


number of these generous benefactors are Hon. 
David Clarke, of Hartford, Conn., (who alone 
has given $25,000.) Hon. Gerrit Smith, John 
Taylor, Esq., of London, England, the Freed- 
men’s Union Commission of Great Britain and 


_freland, and many others whose memory will 


ever be cherished and honored by those who 
are laboring to build up this University. 

The financial condition of the University is 
satisfactory ; no debt now exists to cripple its 
The buildings 
and the land are paid for. What the Institu- 
tion chiefly needs is the means of enlarging its 
operations into completeness according to its 
plan; the endowment of professorships and 
scholarships. It is believed that no better in- 
vestment for the good of our youth can be made ; 
none which will be more remunerative in good 
accomplished than the devotion of funds to 
these purposes. Every teacher trained is the 
nucleus of a school, more or less numerous ; 
every school carries the lamp of civilization 
into the homes that make up a community ; 
and every community thus blessed contributes 
largely to the general peace andwelfare of the 
land. This Institution in connection with nu- 
merous others, has, it is believed by the Trus- 
tees, a work to accomplish that cannot be told 
in language or limited in time or space. 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 








THE SENATE. 
Term exp’s.| Term exp’s. 
Alabama, | Mississippi. 
Willard Warner...........00.1871)( Vacant).....o.cccccccrescccees — 
George E. Spencer. - 1873) Missouri. 












Charles D. Drake 
+1871 jCarl See 
+1873) Nebraska, 


Arkansas. 





Benjamin F. Rice.. 





California. |John M. Thayer eed 
Cornelius Cole.........2..00 1873 Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 
Eugene Casserly®............ 1875) Nevada. 
Connecticut. Tames W. Nye......cccccccees 1873 
OPria B. Vetere ...csccscocecsses 1873 William M. Stewart......... 1875 
Wm. A. Buckingham....... 1875) New Hampshire. 
Delaware. Aaron H. Cragin............. 1871 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871 James W. Patterson......... 1873 
Thomas F. Bayard*.,....... 1875) New Jersey. 
Florida. {Alexander G. Cattell....... 1871 
| Thomas W. Osborn......... 1873 John P. Stockton’.......... 1876 
| Abijah Gilbert.............06 1875 New York. 
Georgia. |Roscoe Conkling........... 1873 
Homer V. M. Miller*....... 1871 Reuben E. Fenton.......... 1875 
FOOD Miri vcrcsiiseviceicsss 1873) North Carolina, 
Illinois. Joseph C. Abbott..........00 1871 
| Richard Yates................. Vt gf SE 1873 















Lyman frumbull ... 875) Ohio. 
} Indiana ‘John Sherman................ 1873 
| Oliver P. Merton .+..1873, Allen G. Thurman* 1875 
Daniel D. Pract.. ++ 1875} Oregon. 
low \Geo. H. Williams... +1871 
(Vacant). .soc0sec .+.——, Henry W. Corbett.. 1873 
James Harlan... +00 1878) Pennsylvania 
Kansas. Simon Cameron,............. 1873 
Edmund G. Ross........ el 1875 
Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1873, Rhode Island. 
Kentucky. |Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 
Thomas G. McCreery*......1871, William Sprague............ 1875 
Garrett Davis*...............1873} South Carolina, 
Louisiana. J "Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1871 
John S. Harris.........0.000 1871, Fred’k A. sawyer............ 1873 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg........... 873! Tennessee. 
Maine. Joseph 8. Fowler............187. 
Lot M. Morrill..........0.00 1870! Wm. G. Brownlow........... 1875 
Hannibal Hamlin........... 1875] Texas. 
Maryland. (Vv Oi ine sc cnsese: scosscsceceneeien 
jeorge Vickers*............. 1873 ; Vi 4 
Wm. f. Hamiltou*.......... 1875, Justin 8. M orrill............ 1873 
: Massachusetts. Geo, F. Edmunds............ 1875 
Henry Wilson...........0.... 1871 ‘irginia 
Charles Sumner......°..06061975;000N F. Lewis...... —_ 






Michigan 





Jacob M. Howard........0..1871) West Virgin 
Zachariah Chandler........1875| Waitman T. Willey.........1871 
Siihadetin. Arthur I. Boreman.......... 1875 
Daniel 8 Norton*...ces.ssess 1871, Wisconsin, 
Alexander Ramsey ......... 1875 Timothy O. Howe............ 1873 
Matt. H. Carpenter.......... 1875 


Republicans, ‘9; *Democrats, 11. A full 
Senate would contain 74 members. 


The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 
adinitted to their seats, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Kobert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 


Vacancies, 4. 


New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 





Cox.* | 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
6———-Sherman.* | New York, 
[The Alabama members) 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 


were clected in August, and 
consequently have not been! 
adinitted. | | 
Arkansas. 
1—-Logan H. Root. 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.” 
3—Thomuas Boles. 
California, 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent.* 
3—James A. Johnson.” 


2—Joha G. Shumaker.* 

3—Henry W. Slocum.* 

4—John Fox.* 

5—John Morrissey.* 

6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 

7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 

8—James Brooks.* 

| 9—Fernando Wood.* 
10--Clarkson N. Potter.* 
11—George W. Greene.* 
12—John H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griswold.* 
14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 

| 16--Adolphus H. Tanner. 

| 16—Orange Ferriss, 

| 17—William A. Wheeler. 


Connecticut, 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 


Delaware. 4 | 18—Stephen Sanford. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* , 19—Charles Knapp. 
Florida. i 


20—Addison H. Laflin. 
| 21—Alex. H. Bailey 
22—John C. Churchill. 
23—Dennis Mcvarthy. 
24—George W. Cowles. 
25—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Ciles W. Hotchkiss. 
| 27--Llamilton Ward. 
| 28—Noah Davis, jr. 
| 29—Jobn Fisher. 
30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Porter Sheldon. 
North Carolina. 


Charles M. Hamilton. 
Georgia. 

{Seven Districts. No elec- 
tion yet held for Members of 
the XLIst Congress. The! 
Members of the last Congress) 
were these :] | 
1—J. W. Clift. 
2—Nelson Titt.* 
3—William P. Edwards. ° 
4—Samuel EH. Gove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 


6 Ey a, | 1—Clinton L. Cobb. 
7—P. M. B. Young.* | 2—David Heaton. 
Illinois. | 3~Oliver H. Dockery. 
At Large—John A Logan.) 4—John T. Deweese. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 5--Israel G. Lash. 


2—John F. Farnaworth. 
3—U.C. Burchard. 
4—John B. Uawley. 
5—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7-—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. McNeely.* 
10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
12—John M. Crebs.* 
ndiana. 
i—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wnm. 8S. Holman.* 
4—tieo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn.” 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees.” 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyver. 
9—John P. G. Shanks. 
lu—Wm. Williams. 
11—Jasper Packard. 
Towa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
6—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 


6—Francis E. Shober.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 
Ohio. 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2-—Job E. Stevenson. 
3—Robert C. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5—William Mungen.* 
6--John A. Smith. 
i—James J,"Winans. 
8—John Beatty. 
9—KEdw. F. Dickinson.* 
10—Truman°Hi. Hoag.* 
1l—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Tramp * 
18—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim H. Moore. 
16—John A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ainbier. 
18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 


Oregon. 

1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 

Pennsylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charles O'Neill. 
3—John Moffet.* 
4—William D. Kelley. 
5—John R. Reading.* 
6—John D. Stiles.* 


Kansas. 7— Wash. Towasend. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
Kentucky 9—Oliver J. Dickey. 


1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wim. M. Sweeney. * 
8—Jacob &, GoHaday.* 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
6—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
8—Adolphe Bailey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 
5—(iverge W. McCranie.* 
Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
8—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
6-~Eugene Uale. 
Maryland. 
1--Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—- Patrick Hamill.* 
§--Frederick Stone.* 


10—Henry L. Cake. 
11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
12—George W. Woodward.* 
13—Ulysses Mercur, 
14—-John B. Packer. 
15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 
16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
1s—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Qlenni W. 8cofield. 
20--Calvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—{ Contested. 
22—James 8. Negley. 
23—Darwin Phelps, 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—Benj. F. Whittemore. 
2—C. C. Bowen. 
3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. Simpson.* 
Tennessee. 
At Large—John B. Rogers. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Hlorace Maynard. 





Massachusetts. 3—William B. Stokes. 
1—James Buffington. | 4—Lewis Tillman. 
2--Oakes Ames. | 5—William F. Prosser. 


3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6—Benjamia F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernando ©. Beaman. | 
z—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Conger. 
6—Randolph Strickland. 
Minnesota 
1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 


6—Samuel M. Arneil. 

7—Isaac R. Hawkins. 

8—William J. 8mith. 
Texas. 


Vermont, 
1—( has. W. Willard. 
2—Luke #. Poland. 
8—Worthington C. Smitb.! 

Virginia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
4—George W. Booker. 
5—Robert Ridgway. 


Mississippi. 6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
Missouri. &—J. K. Gibson. 


1—Erastus Wells.* 
2—(Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. MoCormick.* 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
5—Samuel §. Burdett 

6— T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper, 

8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 


At Large—Joseph Segar. 

(The Virginia members are 
divided into three Radical 
and six Conservative Repub- 
licans. They have not been 
admitted to Congress. | 

West Virginia. 

1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James ©. McGrew. 





N 3—John 8. Witcher. 
1—John Taffe. Wisconsin. 
Nevada. 1—Halbert E. Paine. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 
New 3 ai 3—Amasa Cobb. 
1—Jacob H Klas. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 5—Philetus er eo 
Benton. | 6—Cad. C. Washburn. 
Republicans, including Radicals and Conservatives, 
157 ; * Democrats, 71, One seat, Covode's, in Pennsylvania 


is contested. Members uot sworn in from 
make, with the contested seat, 17 





active members. meet every Sabbath 
morning. They promise te abstain from tobacco 


Missis*ippi, and Texas, 
vacancies, A full House would have 245 members. 


in 7 form, from all intoxicating drinks, and | 
Their meetings are | 
regular and well attended. —Superintendent 


The scope of this University is broad, and its 


of the liberal minded everywhere. It aims to 
provide for students the training necessary for | 


a helping hand to enable them to pursue their | 


| upon any such ground, to require of him any 











Present form of the Virginia ill. 


| the Senate: 


An act to admit the State of Virginia to rep- 
| resentation in the Congress of the United 
| States. 
| Whereas the people of Virginia have framed 
land adopted a constitution of State government 
| which is republican; and whereas the Legis- 
lature of Virginia elected under said consti- 
| tution have ratified the fourteenth and fifteenth 
| ameudments to the Constitution of the United 
States ; and whereas the performance of these 
several acts in good faith was a condition pre- 
| cedent to the representation of the State in 
Congress: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., That the said State of 
Virginia is entitled to representation in the 
| Congress of the United States: Provided, That 
Lefore any member of the Legislature of said 
State shall take or resume his seat, or any 
officer of said State shall enter upon the duties 
of his office, he shall take and subscribe, and file 
in the office of the Secretary of State of Virginia, 
for permanent preservation, an oath in the form 
following : “I, , do solemnly swear that I 
have never taken an oath as a member of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
and afterward engaged in insurrection or re- 
beltion against the same, or given aid or com- 
fort to the enemies thereof, so help me God ;”’ 
er such person shall, in like manner, take, 
subscribe, and file the following oath: “I, ——, 
do solemnly swear that I have, by act of Con- 
gress of the United States, been relieved from 
the disabilities imposed upon me by the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, so help me God ;” which oaths 
shall be taken before and certified by any officer 
lawfully authorized to administer oaths; and 
any person who shall knowingly swear falsely 
in taking either of such oaths shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury, and shall be punished there- 
for by imprisonment not less than one year 
and not more than ten years, and shall be fined 
not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000; 
and in all trials for any violation of this act 
the certificate of the taking of either of said 
oaths, with proof of the signature of the party 
accused, shall be taken and held as conclusive 
evidence that such oath was lawfully and regu- 
larly administered by competent authority. 

And provided, further, That every such per- 
son who shall neglect, for the period of thirty 
— next after the passage of this act, to take, 
subscribe and file such oath as aforesaid, shall 
be deemed and taken, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to have vacated his office. 


And provided, further, That the State of 
Virginia is entitled to representation in Con- 
gress upon the following fundamental condi- 
tions: 


That the constitution of Virginia shall never 
be amended or changed as to deprive any class 
of citizens of the United States of the right to 
vote who are entitled to vote by the constitutior 
herein recognized, except as a punishment for 
such crimes as are now felonies at common 
law, whereof they shall have been duly con- 
victed under laws equally applicable to all the 
inhabitants of said State: Provided, That 
any alteration of said constitution prospective 
in its effects may be made in regard to the 
time and place of residénce of voters: That it 


} 





prive any citizen of the United States, on ac- 
count of his race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, of the right to hold office under 
the constitution and laws of said State, or, 


other qualifications for office than such as re- 
quired of all other citizens ; that the constitu- 
tion of Virginia shall never be so amended or 
changed as to deprive any citizen, or class of 
citizens of the United States of the sshool 
rights and privileges secured by the consti- 
tution of said State. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Approved July 25, 1868. 


GASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


DIBECTOBS: 
C. H. Cragg, E.A. 
Jay Cooks, Hauwny D. Cooxz, 
F. Raronrorp Starz, W. B. Coanpier, 
W. @. Moonggap, Joun D. 
Georos F, TyLer, Epwarp Dopas, 
J. Hinoxiey CLarg, H. C. Paunesrock. 
OFFICERS: 


.. i. CLARK, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Commtitee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Washington. Vice President. 

EMERSON W. PERT, Philadelphia, Secretary and Actuary. 
as S. TURNER, Washington, Assistant Secretary. 

¥RANCIS Q@. SMITH, M., D., Medical Director. 

! BWING MEARS, M. D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Medical Advisory Board: 
J. K. BARNES, Surgeon General U. 8. A., Washington. 


®. J. HORWITZ, Chiet Medical Department. U. 8. N., 
Washington. 


>. W. BLISS, M. D,, Washington. 


Solicitors and Attorneys: 
WM. K. CITANDLER, Washington, D. C. 


RORGE HARDING, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ne 


THE ADVANTAGES 


Offered by this Company are: 

IT I8 A NATIONAL COMPANY, CHARTERED BY 
SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS, 1868. . 

IT HAS A PAID UP CAPITAL OF $1,000,000. 

IT OFFERS LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 

{Tf FURNISHES LARGER INSURANCE THAN. OTHER 
COMPANIES FOR THE SAME MONKY. 

IT 18 DEFINITE AND CERTAIN IN ITS TERME. 

IT I8 A HOME COMPANY IN EVERY LOCALITY. 

ITS POLICIES ARE EXEMPT FROM ATTACHMENT. 

THERE ARE NO UNNECESSARY R&STRICTIONS IN 
THE POLICIES. 

EVERY POLICY I8 NON-FORFEITABLE. 

POLICIESJMAY BE TAKEN WHICH PAY TO THE IN- 
SURED THEIR FULL AMOUNT AND RETURN ALL 
THE PREMIUMS, SO THAT THE INSURANCE CO8TS 
ONLY THE INTEREST ON THE ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

POLICIES MAY BE TAKEN THAT WILL PAY TO 
THE INSURED, AFTER ACERTAIN NUMBER }¥ YEARS, 
DURING LIFE, AN ANNUAL INCOME OF ONE-TENTH 
THE AMOUNT NAMED IN THE POLICY. 

NO EXTRA RATE IS CHARGED FOR RISKS UPON THE 
LIVES OF FEMALES, 

IT INSURES NOT TO PAY DIVIDENDS, BUT AT 80 
LOW A COST THAT DIVIDENDS WILL ‘BR IMP98- 
SIBLX. 


ag LOVAL AGENTS ARB WANTED in every City snd 
Town; and application from competent parties for such 
agencies, with guitable endorsements, should be addressed 
TO THE COMPANY’S GRNBRAL AGENTS ONLY, in their 
Teapective districts. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


General Agents. 


FIFTEENTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


The following is the Virginia bill as it passed 


shall never be lawful for the said State to de- |‘ 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW ERA! 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL. 





A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religions im- 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 12, 1870. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educ&tor, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era will be 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 


colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
elass, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. i 
The New Era will take high national ground 
tfpon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
a oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
aaa of the nation, the New Era will give its 
earty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on_politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fird 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of itz 
voting masses, and the journal err. would pro- 
mote the highest good of | stenennn and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
upils and teachers, thereby making the New 
ira a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cauon. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from ~ 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 
‘¢ With a voting power under our present and 
just system of reconstruction of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand electors, and an actual labor- 
ing force of three millions, out of four millions 
anda quarter of hardy sons and daughters of 
toll, native to the soil, inured to the climate, 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
people generally, and knowing by an experience 
more wd, + poner than the learning of the 
books, the methods of agriculture, the different 
systems of mechanical labor, and the common 
and less complicated affairs of commerce, we 
are an element in the industry of the country o 
importance, value and power. : 
‘¢But for our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 
‘‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foun my the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers. 
‘* Recognizing ouraelves as native Americans, 
and knowing ourselves as members of the great 
American body politic, while we ask the recogni- 
tion and protection due any and all of like po- 
litieal condition, as in the past, so in all time to 
come, with unfettered limb and manly endeavor 
we shall labor with our white fellow-countrymen, 
native and naturalized, in mine, on farm, in 
workshop, in foundry, in factory, everywhere, 
to develop the material and industrial powers 
of our land, making wind, water, and earth to 
aid in the accomplishment of its mission of- 
liberty and law, honor and justice, Christianity 
and civilization.” 
The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere to aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influence. 
The ee price of the New Era will be 
r 


$2.50 a ingle subscriptions, invariably 
in ohunea A mea nedastien wil -tnade 


to clubs. For clubbing rates e pub- 
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AN ORIGINAL TALF. 
7 " [Written for the New Ena.}* a 


TWO WOLVES AND ALAMB. 


BY FRANK J. WEBB. 


Avtnor or “Tae Garetrs.” 





[ Continned.| 


Some months passed away, during which 
time I only heard of the newly married pair 
through the Goffe’s, until one morning I found 
amongst my other post letters one from Gus 
Williams, who thus ran on: 

“ You will be surprised, my dear fellow, to 
see this letter dated from Cannes instead of 
Nice. The fact is, Demelwhof went away a 
week ago and took his cook with him, and as 
Vigor’s has closed his cafe at the latter place 
and opened another here, Nice had then few 
charms for me, so I followed in his wake; a 
man, you know, must eat. Yesterday I went 
out to fish for St. Piere, and had the infernal 
luck to catch none. Judge my surprise on 











THE NEW ERA. 











Ere I got there it strack me that I was ma- | 
king a call uncommonly early absurdly so. | 
What reasonable excuse could I offer for | 
breaking in (even by a friendly visit) upon | 
the privacy of a family at such an hour? 
There did not seem to be a living creature | 
about the premises. The whole place had to | 
me a most forbidding aspect—cold, gloomy, | 
isolated. The cloistered ruins, which in the | 
humid atmosphere of England would have’ 
grown beautiful in a garniture of moss and ivy, 
appeared cold and bare in the clear morning | 
light. It was a ruin in the fullest sense of the 
word ; there was nothing to relieve the general | 
aspect of decay and dreary discomfort. At 
another time, and under othercircumstances, I 
might have in imagination reatored ‘it to the | 
period when mailed warriors, half priest half 


battle hymns on their way to Palestine. But 
now I could only see a long line of dilapidated 
walls, unenlivened by a single touch of Ne- 
ture’s kindliness. 

At one end of the structure an attempt had 


but in its raw newness it appeared as bare and 
comfortless as all the rest. : 
Had this portion of the building been de 


could not have been more jealously constructed. 





going ashore on one of our little islands, near 
the mainland, to stumble over Walton. 1 
learned the follow has actually been here nearly 
two months whiist I] was ut Nice, and did not 
drop me a line. I taxed him with unkindness ; 
he®said he did not like to ask me over until he 
got a decent cook, for if be gave me a bad din- 
ner he would never hear the lase of it. Idon’t 
like the fellow’s looks ; 
I am sure he cannot be all 


lean as a razor. 


right, for | had one of the whitest French rolls, | 


with such capital crust, and a real Bologna 
would you believe it, he actually 
refused to taste it. Ll was convinced by this 
that something must be wrong with him. He 
told me Maria was ata hotel and not very well, 
that he did not think the air of the mainland 
agreed with her, and that he was endeavoring 
to prepare a place for her on the island. I can’t 
say that I was very agreeably impressed by it. 
It is the reclaimed port ion of an ta monastery ; 
quite a ruinin fact. Walton always was a fel- 
low with odd tastes; the place is romantic 
enough, one must confess. It might suit him, 
bat it would not do for me. There was a jolly 
old doctor with him, whoasked me to waive the 


sausage 


ceremony of a call, and meet my cousins and a | 


few other friends at his house at dinner in the 
evening. 
he gave us a capital feed. 


a book. 


to eat. I found him a man whose opinions on 


all subjects relating to grub were not to be | 


dispised. A fricandeau | particularly remem- 
ber. I might have enjoyed myself thoroughly 


but for Cousin Maria's strange behaviour. She 


is dreadfully altered in her appearance. I | 
would never have dreamed that two months of | 


married life could have made such a change in 
any one. To begin with, she refused soup, 
which was not only rude, but in this case posi- 
tively unwise ; for from the moment the lid was 
taken from the tureen and the steam wafted 
toward me, | knew we were to have a treat. 
She watched Walton, not like a cat watching a 
mouse, but a mouse watching a cat. When he 
speaks to her ever so tenderly she starts ; you 


will remember she had a very heavy spice of | 


the devil in her composition, but it does not 
show @ow ; she appears cowed. I do not be- 
lieve she eat two mouthfads, but sat crambling 
bread during the whole meal. D’Oyen, who 
did not know of our relationship, said : 

‘‘ That she was a patient of Dr. Saddler, and 
that there was a rumor current in town, to use 
a Scotch expression, ‘‘she had a bee in her bon- 
net.’ She was fond of suakes and lizards, had 
them at times for pets: was also fond of dress- 
ing herself in all sorts of ridiculous costumes. 
That her husbanc, poor fellow, to prevent 
her appearing in public thus, and creating 
scandal, used to sit patiently making sketches 
of her all day long, and that it was said Wal- 
ton was fitting up a place on the island to re- 
move her from the observation of society. 

I made several vain attempts to stop him 
doing this, but without success. I did not 
like to embarrass him by saying “ she is my 
cousin ;’ for he appeared to be a good natured 
sort of fellow. 1 went to see them the next 
morning. I was shown into his studio. Sure 
enough, I found Maria most ridiculously got 
up. She said Walton had taken to painting 
lately, and was making a series of 
from Shakspeare—that she was then sitting 
for one of the witches in Macbeth. 

Walton gave a very hasty assent, and sug- 
gested to her that she should .change her 
dress. When she left the room w do so, he 
remarked to me that his wife was growing ec- 
centric, and had recently given him consider- 
able cause for uneasiness; that he thought her 
mind had received a great shock from the fa- 
tal accident to Laura; but that he hoped she 
would come rightin time. He trusted I would 
not write anything to alarm the family, for that 
he had taken the house on the island for the 
purpose of removing her temporarily from so- 
ciety. A few more lines relating to his favor- 
ite topic, and Gus closed his letter. 

Maria, exhibiting symptoms of insanity. Had 
it been Walten 1 should not have been sur- 
prised. But Maria; that was indeed some- 
thing strange. I felt it my duty to show the 
letter to her father and sister. I had not been 
near them for a week, and was surprised to 
learn, on calling for that purpose, that they 
had been absent from town three days. I was 
in almost as bad position with regard to them 
as | was with Maria previous to her marriage. 
The letter would prove nothing with regard to 
Walton. I couid only tell them what fears | 
myself entertained, which, after all, was but 
the vaguest suspicion: so | myself determined 
to visit Canues to ascertain whether Maria's 
safety was groundless. 

Three days after | was in Provence, my first 
inquiry was, of course, forthem. 1 learned at 
my hotel! that they had already removed to the 
island. My seeond was for Gus Williams, in 
which I was more successful. 1 found he was 
lodging ut the same hotel. 

Unluckily for my anxiety I found him at his 
diuner. 1 paused before the door to which a 
servant conducted me. Within there was an 
ominous silence, broken occasionally by the 
rattle of knives and forks. 

On entering, I discovered Gus seated visa vis 
toa fat merry faced gentleman, who witha 
napkin tucked under his chin, was busily en- 
gaged upon the viands before them. 

Gus started up on seeing me. Shaking my 
hand heartily he said : 

‘*Now, old fellow, you know my weakness, 
DY’ Oyen, the friend of whom you so often hear 
me speak, Phil. Braham, you will tiad him a 
brick of a fellow, only he does not know what 
is what as well as you or }, Oyen. Garcon, 
bring back that soup. Sit down, Phil. Gar- 
con, bring another kaife and fork. Now let 
us resume business. Don't ask me about any- 










































sert, and we are only on the third course. 

I was, as may be well imagined, all anxiety 
to make some inquiries about 
D’Oyen and Williams, who were wrapt up in 
















to comment on the different dishes. When 
they got to fruit ] ventured to ask Gus how 
Maria was? 

‘Oh, just the same as when I wrote; there 
is but little « hanve iu her. l seldom see them 
now, they are gone to the island.’ 

“And what sort of « physician is this ‘they 
have in attendance on her?” 

“A very good, fatherly sort of a man, who 
takes a great deal of interest in her. He 
would bring you triumphantly through a fever, 
or give you a capital palliative for a cough, 
but I doubt very much his ability to manage 
that peculiarly subtle disqase, insanity.”’ 

“Of course it is too late to visit them to- 
night,” said I. 1 will postpone it until I have 
had an opportunity of seeing the doctor, who 
can either dispel my fears or confirm them.”’ 

I found Dr Saddler as agreeable and accept- 
able as Gus had described him. to be, and after 
informing him of the very intimate relation in 
which | stood to the family, we conversed very 
unreservedly about Maria 

I inferred from the tone of his conversation 
in speaking of them, that he was under the 
impression that the Goffe's knew perfectly well 
of her malady. | further judged from what he 
said that he believed Walton had written them 
in the fullest manner concerning her. 

Here already was something exceedingly 
strange. It was evident from this that he had 
been deceiving Dr. Saddler, which afforded an- 
other ground for suspicion. 

The night seemed exceedingly long to me. I 
searcely siapt, 80 much was I interested in the 
probable events of the morrow. I, having or- 
dered a boat dvernight, was on my way to the 
Waltons soon after breakfast. j 
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there is a wild sort of | 
glassiness about his eyes, and he has become | 


I found him a briek of an old fellow; | 
I sat next a Cheva- | 
lier: IY Oyen, who seems to know the house like 
He pointed out to me just what dishes | 


sketches | 


body, Phil; you know I never talk before des- | 


Maria, but | 


the viands before them, only spoke at intervals |- 


| nes, all the windows had been walled up; the 
| only opening visible was a strong cross barre: 
‘door of iron, behind which was another 

of wood, apparently very strong and heavy, 
| and another small door at the extreme end in 
| the wall over the rocky shore. On the apper 
story, toward the sea, there were three win- 


| on the lower story there was a small door and 


| sea-side, at which a small boat was moored. 
| Twas the more surprised at its appearance 
| when I remembered that it had been chosen 
| for an invalid, one, too, whose mind was said 
| to be affected. The whole aspect of the place 
| seemed better calculated to induce madne:s 
| than to effect its cure. 
| There was, however, little or nothing to be 
| gained by a prolonged outward survey 0! the 
| premises ; and as I had serious doubts as to the 
propriety of disturbing its inmates at so ear!y 
an hour, I resolved to join some fishermen who 
| were drawing their nets upon the beach some 
little distance away, and return at a mvre 
seasonable time. 

The customary salute and “ bonjour’’ paved 
the way for conversation, which turned upon 
the island and its vicinity. One old man in- 
formed me that it had not been inhabited in 
his time until an Englishman a few months 
since had taken a fancy to build upon the ruins. 
People said his wife was mad, and that he had 
put her there to keep her out of the way, but 
‘that he thought the gentleman the most mad 
of the two. His wife, who had washed for 
them when they first came to the ruins, told 
him Monsieur Walton was always muttering 
to himself. He could keep no servants any 
| length of time; none would live in the house 


| with a mad woman. Their food was cooked 


| the island each day for the last few weeks. 
| No one had seen the lady; Mr. Walton alone 


with a wild light shining out of his eyes. 

From him i also learned many particulars 
relative to the general deportment and habits 
of Walton. 


Each morning he sailed off to Capru, Isle St. 
Margurite, and other not far distant places, 
remaining absent the greater part of the day, 
| during which time his wife could be seen at tiie 
upper windows pale and thin, more resembling 
a ghost than a living woman. During his ab- 
sence none could enter the house. If any one 
| came bringing supplies or letters from Cannes 
| they placed them in a small out-rvom, ap 
He in- 





| they remained until Walton’s return. 


ous to speak tu Mr. Walton at once, and waited, 
I would find out that what he said was quite 
true. I pon:cred some time over his sugges- 


We resumed the conversation ; 

‘* Ts Monsieur a relative of the gentleman or 
lady ?”’ 

‘*No, only a particular friend,’’ I replied. 
‘“‘T am intimate with Mr. Walton and the tamily 
of his wife.” 

‘‘If she has a family, or friends, they had 
better be looking after her. Indeed, they had, 
Monsieur,” he added, as he left me to reiurn 
| to his companions. 


it. 





almost tired of watching and waiting, 1 saw 
Walton emerge from the house, unmoor his 
boat, hoist sail, and bear away for Capru. 

I sat watching the boat until it was oniy a 
speck upon the broad blue sea, then left my 
covert and approached the dwelling. I knocked 
at the door. Noanswer. Again I knocked, 
| and was answered by a voice from above. I 


cerned Maria at the grating ofAhe window. 

Shégave a vlad start of surprise, stretched 
out her arms between the bars, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! thank God. At last some one has come 
to release me.”’ 

“Cannot you come down and let me in?” | 
asked. 

‘* No, I am a prisoner here. Iam alone in 
this wretched house, bolted, barred in. It is 
impossible for me to get out of this room. For 
God sake save me! 
ble place, or I shall gomad. Aye, mad as Wal- 
ton is.” 

I looked about me for some means to effect 
an entrance. I shook, or tried to shake. the 
door. I might as well have tried to tear down 
the walls with my finger nails. I could not 
move it one hair’s breadth. 
I saw lying near by and used it as a sori ot 
battering ram, but with no better effect, and | 
was at length reluctantly obliged to confess to 
her that, without assistance, entrance was im- 
possible. 

Oh, try then and get some help, lose no time, 
I cannot tell you the horrors of my situation; 
Walton is mad or else a demon in his man 
form; I know not which. Go, Go. Try and 
succor me ere he returns, delay may be death 
tome. Go Pray go. It is useless to appeal 


all believe me mad.” 

I was in amosttrying situation. 1 had sent 
return for me in the evening. ‘Thus | was un- 
able to communicate with the main land, unless 
chance threw a boat in my way. I walked up 
and down the beach returning from time ww 
time, to say an assuring word to Maria until | 
was despairing of ever seeing aboat, when at 
last, to my infinite relief, I saw a smal! craft 
standing in toward the shore, heading in such 
a course as must bring it within sailing dis- 
tance ofthe Island. Boat never seemed to sail 
more slowly: It apenas an age ere they ap- 
proached ; on hailing them, they bore up for 





To my disappointment it contained but two 
small boys who were returning from a fishing 
| excursion, and not asingle implement that 
| would be of the least assistance in affecting an 
entrance to the house. 

I therefor deemed it best to waste no more 
time in ineffectual attempts, but to make sail 
at once for Cannes and obtain efficient assist- 
ance. 


which the Mediterranean is so notorious. | 
began to tremble for our safety in the tiny 
shell in which we were tossed about by the 
turbulent waters. The wind blew down from 
the mountains, full in our teeth, We were 
obliged to beat in at the momentary peril of 
an upset. At last a gust of extreme vivlence, 
tore our half furled sail to shreds, and sent the 
trugments flying over the water. At this we 
were reduced to a pair of miserable sculls ; 
whilst 1 was obliged to bail continually to 
save our now leaking craft from sinking. 
Hours were flying by, we seemed driven hope- 
lessly seaward, instead of making headwa 
toward the shore. It wasas diffieult to turn back 
to the Island as to goon. This same accident 


been 80 disasterous. 1 felt that Maria’s life 
was in the hands of a madman, that it would be 
cowardly, aye inhuman not to run all risks to 
reach the shore. 

The wind veered round a little about night 
fall, and we now began to make perceptible 
headway toward Cannes. J urged the rowers by 
promises of large rewards, and they strained 
every nerve to increase our speed. It was 
long after dark when I landed upon the Quai, 
cold, wet, exhausted. I hastened to the hotel 
and found Gus at =. 

Just in the nick oftime “sit down” he cried 
Boulie Baisse, rather heavy for supper but a 
drop of vin Chartruse after, will soon digest it. 
Why don’t you sit down? . 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





soldier, had peopled its cloisters and sang their | 


been made to render a portion of it habitable, | 


signed for a jail instead of a pleasure seat, 't 


On the land side, or rather the side toward Can- | 


dows like all the rest, securely barred across ; | 


window, just over the rocks that fringed the 


and ———- over from the hut at the end of 


went in and vut, looking more dead than alive, | 


formed me that if I was not particularly anxi- , 


| tion, and determined to act in accordance with | 


Hours passed wearily away. Atlength, when | 


retired from the door, and looking sp in the | 
direction from whence the voice préeee, dis- | 


Take me from this horri- ! 


I took a heavy log | 


to any one on the Island, I have done it in vain, | 


my own boat back to Cannes, with orders to | 


the beach, and were at length beside the shore. | 


In my anxiety I had not noficed that a storm | 
was brewing, one of those sudden squalls for | 


under different circumstances would not have | 














THE HOME CIRCLE. | 


MAN WAS NOT MADE TO MOURN. 
There isa voice which haunts me still, 
Where’er on earth I be; 
In lonely vale, on lofty hill, 
And on the distant sea. 
I hear it in the silent night, 
And at the break of morn: 
And aye it crieth—dark or light— 
Man was not made to mourn! 


In every stream that seaward flows, 
That voice salutes mine ear; 

In every wind that round me blows, 
Its thrilling notes I hear ; 

In every sound of Nature’s heart, 
The cheerful or forlorn, 

This ever bears the better part— 
Man was not made to mourn! 


| 


The sun that glades the summer noon, 
The light that blesseth all, 

| The myriad stars, the quiet moon. 

The showers from Heaven that fall, 

The flowers which in our meadows grow, 
Our mountain paths adorn, 

All, all in their beauty show, 
Man was not made to mourn! 


All nature cries aloud, but man 
Regards not Nature's voice ; 

Preventeth her benignant plan, 

Her workmanship destroys: 

From her fair book the brightest page 
With impious hands has torn— 

Yet still she cries, from age to age, 
Man was not made to mourn! 


QO. gaptle mother! may thy child, 
Ere long thy lesson read: ; 

Embrace thy precepts, loving, mild, 
Thy fraternizing creed ; 

Then shall the blessed end be known 
For which he has been bora ; 

And all shall feel, from zone to zone, 
Man was not made to mourn! 

> <> 


SUNDAY SCHOOOLS. 


BY S. A. M. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

Schools are being so rapidly spread over the 
country that now theSabbath school may be most 
properly confined to its legitimate work—that of 
teaching children what the Bible contains, 
and not of teaching them how to read and spell. 
Many children receive in the Sunday schools all 
the religious instruction they get. In many cases 
there is no home instruction to help on the work 
of the Sabbath school teacher, but instead those 
at home eagerly ask the child what they learned 
in the Sabbath school. And in view of this 
how necessary it is that the Sabbath school 
teachers should be prepared to do their work 
efliciently. Ihave found that among some who 
have been most anxions to teach well, they 
have not known how to instruct and interest 
the children, and I have been pained to find 
among children who have attended Sabbath 
schools all their lives an utter ignorance of 

sible history, although in the day school their 
| efliciency is the pride of their teacher. Upon 
asking what has been the course of instruction, 
| Lhave been told that they had been required to 
' learn a number of verses of Scripture, and the 
reciting of them would occupy the hour. This 
is all very good, but it can be improved upon, 
and, as we expect our paper to reach that part 
of the country, and aclass of people where 
all this is new, we hope to be of service to those 
engaged in this most interesting and useful 
work, and will commence by giving a specimen 
lesson which will give our idea, and be a 
enide for the teacher of an infant class: 


| 


Werppinc GarMentT.—Matt. xxii. 1-14. 


An Infant Class Lesson. 


After singing the hymn. ‘Around the throne 

of God in Heaven,”’ &c.,%the teacher age the 

| following text: ‘The marriage supper of the 

Lamb,” the children spelling the words one 
after another. . 

‘* What is another wordfor marriage ?”’ 

“ Wedding.” 

‘+ Who is the Lamb?” 

* Jesus.” 

* Yes, because He is so gentle. 
Jesus living now ?” 

** In Heaven.” 

* Well, this marriage supper is to be up in 
Heaven, and you and I, and all people are in- 
vited to go to it. All, whether young or old, 
rich or poor, black or white. Here at weddings 
only a few people are asked ; if all were asked 
—what then ?” 
| «Phere would be no room for them.’’ 
| In Heaven there will be plenty of room, even 

if all the people in the world were to go. Now, 
ata weblog everything is as beautiful and 
nice as the persons can afford ; there are flowers, 
fruit, music, &c. I was once at a wedding 
where the flowers on the table looked so beau- 
tiful—there were pink roses, white lilies, and 
many others; the flowers at the supper in 
| Heaven will bemuch more beautiful. Suppose 
one of you gave me a beautiful nosegay—no, | 
won't suppose, I will tell you what once really 
happened. It was my birthday, which is ver) 
early in the spring; a day or two after, when | 
‘went into my parlor, there stood on the table 
one of the prettiest little flower-stands you ever 
saw, andin it one of the sweetest nosegays | 
ever had given me—some whitesnowdrops, seme 
yellow primroses, some sweet-scented violets, 
some red geraniums, and all these surrounded 
with fern-leaves. Oh! what care I took of my 
nosegay !—changed the water every day—and 
| would have given a great deal to have kept it 
fresh and beautiful forever, but 1 could not; one 
after another the leaves dropped off, and do 
what I would, at the end of two weeks my beau- 
tiful nosegay was all withered, and I had only 
afew dry leaves and bare stalks. 

‘But in Heaven the “flowers never wither— 
th-inusie never goes Wrong—the fruits are al- 
ways good. Besides, there is no darkness, 
there are ‘ beautiful songs that never tire,’ and 
‘beautifal lights without the sun;’ for God is 
there, lighting it all up with His great glory. 

“As I told you before, all sorts of people 
jare invited to go to fhis beautiful feast; but 

then two things must be done before they will 
be fit to sit down at it with the Lord - Jesus 
and the holy angels. 

‘John and Mary had a kind father and mo- 
ther, who tried to make them happy. It was 
Jolin's birthday, and his mother said he might 
have some little boys and girls to tea. How 
busy mother was the day before, making the 
cake and the tarts, and buying the oranges, 

) and apples, and nuts, and goodies. On the 
birthday, mother sent John and Mary out in 
the garden, after dinner, to play until she was 
ready to dress them, and play they did; like 
some children I know, they liked to play with 
the dirt, and when they came in—oh! how 
dirty they had made themselves. Their pina- 
| fores were dirty, and so were their shoes and 
socks, their hands and faces; their heads 
looked as rough as rough could be. Now, were 
they fit for the birthday party.” 


ie No. . 


Tur 


Where is 


| 


* What would mother need to do to them 
before they could meet their younger friends?” 
; ** Wash and dress them.” 

‘*And so she did; she took off their dirty 
pinafores, and socks, and shoes, and then she 
got a basin of water, and soap and towel, and 
washed their faces, and necks, and arms, and 
hands quite clean; then she pat on their clean 
socks and shoes, their best frocks and nice 
| clean pinafores ; last of all, she brushed their 

hair: and now they were fit to meet their little 

friends, because they had been washed and 
| dressed. So, dear children, before we can sit 

down at the marriage supper of the Lamb, our 
souls must be washed from sin in the precious 
blood of Jesus, and clothed with the white 
robe of goodness which God will give to all 
who ask for it. 

“Jesus Christ onee told a story about this, 
which I will tell you in my next. 

~—~_ eo 
Religion and Werk. 


It is oftener said now than it used to be, that 

a man’s daily occupation in the outward world, 
instead of being of necessity adverse to his 
spiritual improvement, is among the Divine ap- 
_pointments for the promotion of it. Many 
|a Christian, when he hears this, and thinks 
| of his association and experiences in his world- 
| ly calling, is perplexed to knowhow it may be- 
| come in any sense a means of grace tohim. Is 
he taught the mode, as well as assured of the 
fact? Does he find that the moral question and 
difficulties which beset and perplex bim in his 
daily pursuits are appreciated and fairly dealt 
with by his religious teacher, does he learn from 








for his guidance, how he is te make the cares, 
and toils, and temptations, and pleasures, and 
perils of his occupation through the week, sub- 
servient to his spiritual progress? 
They to whom our ministry is addressed are 
told that God, by His providence in the events 
of every day’s observation and experience, Is 
seeking their instruction and improvement as 
truly as in the events recorded in Scripture ; 
and that His xpirit as certainly dwelt in them 
for their enlightenment and guideance, as he 
did in those whom He influenced for the — 
end of inspiration. If they need the help of 
that ministry to direct them to the meaning 
and right use of God's messages to them in the 
events of the Scripture record, they must need 
it not less for the understanding and true use of 
His communications to them in the events of 
their daily life. If they require the Christian 
teacher tointerpret the voice of the Spirittin the 
Divine Word, they must need it also to under- 
stand and profit by that same Spirit’s voice in 
their inward experiences. Doeshe study much 
their need in this respect? Are his directions 
for their progress in the Divine life and image, 
through the lessons and influences of God's 
daily providence without, and God's Spirit con- 
tinually within them, as full and specific as 
they might and need be? , ; 
e might point to the same obvious necessity 
fur special guidance in the use of other means 
of Christian progress. ‘There fs a limit to the 
special direction, as well as to the details of 
Christian duties, which it is possible or expe 
dient to give from the pulpit ; but is-that limit 
approached or nearly approached in its ordinary 
ministrations? Or is there too much truth in 
the judgment we have already quvted, that the 
ministry of the day does agreat deal to rouse 
consciousness but very little to guide them— 
that its object is to make impressions, not much 
to give thema right direction when made ? 
D. B. 
~~ <— 
ALMOST A SWING. 

One Saturday, three little girls were about 
to put up a swing somewhere—they didn’t 
know exactly where. They had thirty cents 
to buy a rope with, and the day was before 
them. On Monday, their cousin was coming 
in from the country, to spend the afternoon 
with them, and it would be “so grand,’ they 
said, to have the swing all ready. Just as they 
were about starting to buy the rope, in came 
their brother Benjamin. ‘Pooh!’ he ex- 
claimed, when he had heard all about it; “ how 
can you girls make a swing? Leave it to me. 
On Monday morning I'll put it up for you in a 
jiffy.”’ 

“= Do it now,” coaxed the girls. 

“‘Can’t,’”’ answered Ben, ‘I’m guing to the 
library with Bill Saunders. Go spend your 
money for something else. I'll mana e rope 
and everything on Monday, before school.” 
And off ran Ben with his hands in his pockets. 


“Isn't it splendid to be a boy !”’ said the lit- 
tlest girl, Susie, looking after him in great ad- 
miration. 

Well, early on Monday morning, Ben sprang 
out of bed and dressed himself in a hurry, 
whistling with an air of great importance as 
he did so. Then he rushed off to get a fine 
long rope that he remembered having seen 
somewhere—it might have been in the wood- 
shed, or the garret, or in some »f the barrels 
in the back-kitchen area. Butit wasn't in any 
of these places, and time was flying ; so he ran 
to the kitchen to beg Norah for astrong clothes- 
line that he could double for the swing. 

“ Arrah! is it a bit of me clo’s-line that 
you’re after wantin’ this time? Sorraa bit I've 
got for the likes of yous," answered that young 
lady indignantly. “Sure an’ what—”’ 

But Ben, nothing daunted, concluded he 
would just run out to the back-yard while she 
was finishing her speech, and look for some- 
thing that would do for a swing-board. Un- 
fortunately, all the boards was so long and so 
full of nails that Ben had to have a claw-ham- 
hammer and saw before he could do anything. 
There were no hammer and saw in his tool- 
chest fit to work with, so he ran with all his 
might to borrow Bill Saunder’. Bill Saun- 
ders said he was quite welcome to use any tool 
of his he could find, but for his part he had no 
idea where in the world that hammer and saw 
could be. So Ben rummaged in Bill’s tool- 
room, in a half-whistling, half-breathles way, 
as if he was sure of finding them, until he sud- 
denly thought that his father might start for 
down-town before he had asked him whether he 
could hang the swing from the apple-tree in the 
back-yard. In this case there was nothing to 
do but to rush off, obtain the desired permis- 
sion, and then run back again to look for the 
tools. So Ben flew home, but his father had 
eaten breakfast and gone. 

“ O dear!’ he exclaimed. ‘ But never mind, 
the big beam in the garret will do—nobody'll 
care about that.” 

“ Come eat your breakfast, Ben!’’ called out 
his mother. 

Ben swallowed a few mouthfuls in a prodigi- 
ous hurry, looked at the clock, saw he had just 
ten minutes before school-time, rushed back to 
Bill Saunders’, and in hunting for the hammer 
and saw found an iron ring 

‘*Wonder if I couldn’t do something with 
this?” he panted. ‘“1f I only had a mate to 
it, and a couple of hooks, it would be grand. 
Hi! there zs a ring in the barrel in our cellar.” 
So off he scampered to the cellar, and there 
wasn’t any ring there. 

“ Bother!’ exclaimed Ben. “But that’s 
nothing. I needn’t have hooks and rings at 
all. I'll just tie the rope over the beam.”’ 

“But you can’t,”’ said one of the girls anxi- 
ously ; “ the big boards are close down on it.”’ 

“Whew! that’s so," cried Ben, as he scam- 
pered pell-mell out of the house. “I'll run and 
get an augur and bore holes in the beam.” 

Soon he came back. He had found the augur, 
but there wasn’t any point on it. 

** It’s school-time, Ben !"’ called out his other 
sister. “You must go right off; ma says so. 
Is the swing ready?’’ 

“Not quite,” called out Ben cheerily ; “ but 
I’ve done all I could about it.” 

And so he had—poor fellow! The girls were 
sadly disappointed, but they couldn't possibly 
be provoked at such a dear, good, obliging 
brother as Ben. His mother, who had slily 
taken netice of all that was going on, felt that 
it would prove quite a lesson to Ben, showing 
him the advantage of keeping things in order 
and in their right places. It's not in the least 
likely that it did, however. » 


—- > <a 
DIDN’T MEAN TO. 


‘*T didn’t mean to,” said Benny, the other 
day, when he left his sled lying in the gateway 
after dark, so that old Mr. Marvin fell over it 
and broke his leg. The dear old clergyman 
will never walk without a crutch again. We 
shall miss his grey head and wise counsel and 
solemn prayers in our sick rooms. He will be 
vbliged to lie many weeks in bed before he can 
sit up or walk a step, and all because Benny 
“ didn’t mean to.”’ 

The careless nurse that held little Gracie, 
when she was a lively, strong, rosy baby, six 
months old, jumping and throwing herself 
about in all directions, tried to read a story- 
book and tend baby at one time. Gracie gave 
a jump, and fell back over the arm of the sofa, 
and injured her spine ; so that from being the 
pride and joy of the house, she became a puny, 
wailing, deformed child, whom no doctor could 
cure. It was little comfort, as her mother sat 
up at night and soothed her distress, and her 
father tried all that wealth could do to make 
her straight and strong, to hear the nurse say, 
“I didn’t mean to.”’ 


When little Johnny shocks his mother, by 
saying bad words and using coarse slang phra- 
ses, it does not make the matter much better 
to have his big brother, from whom he learned 
it all, say : “I didn’t mean to say such things 
before the children.”’ 


Some young girls were working in a powder 
factory, one day, full of life and happiness. 
They all expected to lie down in their home as 
usual that night. Death seemed as far off to 
them as it does to you. One of them care- 
lessly threw a pair of scissors to a friend sitting 
near. They hit a cartridge, and caused a ter- 
rible explosion, which sent a large number of 
young girls and men into eternity in an instant 
of time. When the relatives were weepin 

and wailing, and trying to find the dead bodies 
of their dear children among the charred re- 
mains of the victims of the accident, how little 
consolation was it to hear one say, “‘ She didn’t 

to. ” 


T heard a father tell his son one day: ‘‘ My 
boy, that’s no excuse; don’t let me hear that 


— ; Mean not to.” 

ery few mean to scatter sorrow and distress 
and woe in the path of others. None mean to 
lose their own souls, and few wish to ruin those 
about them. When the mischief is done, how 
poor the excuse, “I didn’t mean to!” How 
much better to mean not to.— Amer. Messenger. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


WHAT A PITY! 





What a pity people drink, 
Losing all their senses ! 

If they would but try to think, | 
They wouldn’t have such fancies. 


For what is ale or porter, 
Making heads to ache? 

It is but poisoned water, 
Making nerves to shake. 


Will you now, my friends,‘allow 
A little boy’s advice? 

You'll never have a drunken row 
In your teetotal house. 


I beg that you the pledge will take, 
And throw the drink ~~ ; 
Do it for your children’s sake, 

And do it right away. 

—9 <> eo 





[From the Youth’s Temperance Banner.} 
DOTTIE. 


Well, well! what did ail Dottie! She had 
positively refused to kiss her father for a whole 
week. He went to hie work very early in the 
morning, long enough before her blue eyes 
were open, and did not come home till dark. 
Dottie always watched for him, and ran to meet 
when he came in would sit on his knee ; but when 
he tried to kiss her, she would shake her head so 
emphatically as to set the sunny curls dancing 
about her eyes, and then tuck her rosy face 
down on his shoulder. 

At last he grew almost angry, and one eve- 
ning put her down, saying sternly, “I won't 
have any little girl that does not love me.”’ 

Dottie went to her mothor with a grieved 
look, and tears stealing into her bright eyes. 

‘‘I do love my papa, ever so much—five 
bushels ;”’ and by her childish mode of measur- 
ing affection this seemed immense. 

‘Then why do you treat him so?” asked her 
mother. “He does not see his little daughter 
all day, and when he comes home so tired, she 
refuses to kiss him. Why is it?” : 

‘“ Because, because—.” And here Dottie 


—— : 

“Speak out, darling, don’t be afraid ; or sup- 
pose you whisper it to me ; now,’’ and she bent 
down her head. 

Dottie put both chubby arms around her 
mother’s neck, and putting her rose-bud of a 
mouth close to her ear said, in what she sup- 
posed was a whisper : La 

‘He drinks some medicine or somethin in 
the evenin’ time before he gets home, and it 
must be dretful stuff, for it makes me feel sick- 
ish to smell it when he puts his face close to 
mine—and that’s all; and I do love papa.” 
And she sobbed as if her loving little heart 
would break. 

As the wife’s glance met that of her husband 
his face crimsoned with a flush of shame. ‘The 
secret was out. For a week past he had been 
in the habit of stopping for a few moments 
every evening at the house of a friend who had 
just returned from a voyage to Europe, and had 
a great many interesting things to relate. He 
always took a glass of something strong at 
night, and insisted that Dottie’s father should 
drink with him ; and that was how it happened. 
But he never touched a drop afterward. The 
pure caresses of his innocent child were of more 
value to him than even the good will of his 
friend, and little Dot never again had cause to 
refuse him her evening kiss. 

‘Papa must be cured, | think,’’ said she one 
day, ‘for he never drinks any more of that 
horridible medicine.”” And he was truly cured. 





Goop Enover For Ture.—‘‘Landlord, give 
us a glass of your whisky ?”’ 

* Where is your money lad?’ 

‘‘T haven’t any. Trust me, as you have 
done, please?” 

‘‘Not if you have no money. Water is good 
enough for thee. Gohome, boy.’’ 

“So it is, so itis!” said the young man ; 
“T'll take your advice, landlord, aud go home, 
resolved never to drink any thing but water. 
It will be better for me.’’ So away he went, 
resolved to profit by the advice. 





Wuart Witt you Taker ?—‘‘ Will you take 
something ?’’ said a teetotaler to a friend stand- 
ing near the door of atavern. ‘‘ Well, Idon’t 
mind if I do.’’ ‘‘Come then,’’ said the teeto- 
taler, “‘ let’s take a walk.” 

Bitter Fruit.—A taverh-keeper in Rens- 
selaer county had abandoned the traffic in alco- 
hol, after having been several years engaged in 
it. Whenever the subject of his selling liquor 
was referred to, he was observed to feel deep 
regret and sorrow. A friend one day inquired 
the cause. 

“T will tell you,’’ said he. And opening 
his account-book, he said, ‘‘Here are forty- 
four names of men who have been my custom- 
ers, mostof them for years. Thirty-two of 
these men, to my certain knowledge, now lie in 
the drunkard’s grave; ten of the remaining 
twelve are now living, confirmed sots.” 


ONLY THINK OF THIS. 


The Labor Convention which was in session 
here the first part of December, did not fail to 
use all proper arguments against the use of 
whiskey, a which we mean all intoxicating 
drinks. ell might they dwell on this as the 
one deadly enemy to thrift and well-being 
among all classes. When men‘cease the use 
of whiskey and tobacco then they will begin to 
thrive. 

Now, to many who read this, it will doubtless 
seem that we lay too great stress upon it. Not 
at all. Look atthe figures. We make the 
following extract from the Official Réport of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue : 

The revenue from spirits, the last year, was 
$45,026,402, from tobacco $23,430,708, and 
from fermented liquors $6,099.879—in all 
$74,556,989, or nearly one-half the whole 
Internal Revenue tax. 

Now, with a tax of $45,000,000 on spirits, 
our consumption of this article alone must have 
been upwards of 100,000,000 gallons, or 2} 
gallons for every man, woman and child in the 
country. According to the estimates of the 
Secretary we are not likely to become any 
more temperate the ys Fe The esti- 
mates for the year are $60,000,000 on spirits, 
$35,000,000 on tobacco, $8,000,000 on fer- 
mented liquors—in all $103,000,000 tax ex- 

ected to be collected from liquors and tobacco 
the coming year. 
' Now, we do not sup that the colored 
people claim to be any better than their white 
fellow-citizens. They will certainly be content 
to be looked upon in the same light. 

Now, suppose there are four million colored 
people in the country. Then they use 10,000,- 
000° gallons of whiskey, and at $2a gallon 
they spend $20,000,000 per annum on this 
cursed, foul drug that corrupts the body, fills 
the prisons, breaks up homes, brutalizes all 
who use or touch it, reduces.to abject poverty 
thousands and tens of thousands of men, women 


and children and fills hell with the lost.—Nat. | 
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THE FLY. 


I believe we can nowhere find 4 better type 
oi a perfectly free creature the common 
house-fly. Not free only, but brave and ir- 
reverent to a degree which I think no republi- 
can could by any philosophy exalt himself to. 
There is no courtesy in him; he does not care 
whether it is king or clown whom he teases ; 
and in every step of his mechanical march, and 
in every — of his resolute aberration, there 
is one and the same expression of perfeet egot- 
ism, perfect independence and nae A 
and conviction of the world’s having been made 
for flies. Strike at him with your hand; and 
to him the immediate fact jot external aspect 
of the matter is what to you it would be if any 
acre of red clay ten feet thick, twisted itself up 
from the ground in one massive field, hovered 
over you fora second, and came crashing down 
with an aim. Thatis the external aspect of it; 
the inner aspect to his fly mind is of a quite 
natural and unimportant occurrence—one of 
momentary conditions of his active life. He 
steps out of the way of your hand and alights 
on the baek of it. You cannot terrify him, nor 

overn him, nor him, nor convince 
im. He has his own positive opinion on all 
matter; not an unwise one, usually, for his own 
ends, and will ask no advice of yours. He has 
no work to do, no tyrranical instinct to obey. 


+oPing | The earth-worm has his diggings, the bee her 


gathering and building, spider her cun- 
ning network, the ant her treasury and accounts ; 
all these are comparatively slower, or 
of only business. But our fiy, free in the air, 
free in the chamber, a black incarnation of ca- 
rice, wandering, investigating, flitting, feast- 
ae at his will, with rich variety of dice in 
feast, from the heaped-up sweets in the grocer’s 
window to those of the butcher’s back- and 
from the galled place on cent dr 
to the brown spot in the road, trom which, as 
the hoof him, he rises with an b- 
lican buzz—what freedom like this.— 
Ruskin’s Queen of the Air. 
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JOHNNY THE STOUT. 


‘¢ Ho! for a frolic!”’ 
Said Johnny the stout; — 

‘¢ There’s coasting and sledding— 
I’m going ont.’ 


Searcely had Johnny 
Plunged inthe snow, ~ 
When there come a complaint 
Up from his toe. 


<“ We're cold,”’ said the toe, 
‘¢T and the rest: , 
There are ten of us freezing, 
Standing abreast.”’ 


~ Then spoke an ear 
‘* My, but it’s labor— 
Playing in Winter. Eh! 
Opposite neighbor ? 


‘¢ Pooh!”’ said his nose, 
Angry and read : 

‘¢ Who wants to tingle ? 
Go home to bed !”’ 


Eight little fingers, 
te to a thumb, 
All cried together— 
‘« Johnny, we're numb ! 


But Johnny the stout 
Wouldn’t listen a minute; 
Never a snow-bank 
But Johnny was in it 


Tumbling and jumping, 
Shouting with glee, 
Wading the snow- drifts 

Up to his knee. 


Soon he forgot them— 
Fingers and toes— 

Never once thought of 
The ear and the nose. 


Ah! what a frolic! 
All in a glow, 

Johnny grew warmer 
Out in the snow. 


Often his breathing 
Came with a joke: 

‘* Blaze away, Johnny ! 
I'll do the smoke.”’ 


‘* And I'll do the fire,”’ 
Said Johnny the bold, 
‘¢ Fun is the fuel ; 
For driving off cold.’ 
ae aint 
A color difficult to see—Blind-man’s buff. 


The right man in the right place—A bus- 
band at home in the evening. 


“Don’t care much ‘bout the bugs,’’ said Mr. 
Swink, ‘“‘but the truth is I haven’t got the 
blood to spare.”’ 


There is pleasure enough in this life to make 
us wish to live, and pain enough to reconcile 
us to death when we can live no longer. 


Says Kate to her new husband, ‘‘ John, 
What rock does true love build upon *’’ 
Quoth John, and grinned from ear to ear, 
‘* The rock of yonder cradle, dear.’’ 


“T came near selling my boots the other day,” 
said Scuttle to a friend. “Howso?’’ “ Well, 
I had them half-suled.”’ 


Why are our nose and chin always at a vari- 
ance? Because words are continually passing 
between them. 


A piece of work no printerever yet turned 
up his nose at—the proof of the pudding. 


What Miss would ruin any man? Misman- 
agement. 


A Kittle girl was one evening watching an 
approaching storm, when she saw a bright flash 
of lightning. ‘Oh, mamma,” she cried, “see 
the dark open.”’ 


An Trishman in recommending a-cow, re- 
marked: “She will give milk year after year 
without having calves, because she came of a 
cow that never had a calf!" 


“* How did you manage to get along in Paris 
without knowing the French language ?”’ in- 
quired a gentleman of Mrs. Shoddy. ‘ Oh, we 
— an tnterrupter with us,” replied the old 
ady. 


Too Far.—“ Why,” said a physician to his 
intemperate neighbor, ‘‘ don’t you take a regu- 
lar quantity every day? Set a regular stake, 
that you will go so far and no further.” “I 
do,” replied the other, ‘‘ but I set it down se 
far off that I get drunk before I get to it.” 


A young man living in Lafayette, Ind., is 
humility personified. The other day he asked 
a young lady if he might “be allowed the pri- 
vilege of going home with her,’”’ and was in- 
dignautly refused; whereupon he inquired 
very humbly if he might be ‘ allowed to sit on 
the fence and see her go by.” 


‘‘You must admit, doctor,” said a witt 
lady to a celebrated doctor of divinity, with 
whom she was arguing the equality of the 
sexes—‘‘ you must admit that woman was cre- 
ated Lefore man!’’ ‘* Well, really, madam,” 
said the astonished divine, ‘‘ I must ask you to 
prove your case.” ‘‘ That can easily be done, 
sir. asn't Eve the first maid?”’ 


A Lapy on Topacco.—An exchange says a 
Scotch lady writes thus of gentlemen who use 
tobacco : ¥ ‘ 

May never a lady press his lips, 

His proffered love andes 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, 

And keeps his chimney burning. 

May each true woman shun his sight, 

For fear his fumes would choke her ; 

And none but those who smoke themselves 
Have kisses for a smoker. 


A darkey was observed in one of the streets 
of Louisville, his teeth chattering like a reaper 
under full headway. He was eating a water- 
melon on the curbstone, and some one told 
him it would give him the chills. He looked 
up with his mouth half full and a slice in each 
hand, and shivered out, ‘“I'se got ‘em now, 
and I tuk ’em eatin’ dese tings. Dar a’n’t no 
danger ob makin’ me shake wus’n I duz. 
Howsumeber, I'll eat dis’n if I dies ‘fore I 
gits to de rines.”’ 


Never whine ove? what you may suppose to 
be loss of opportunities. Every man who 
wishes it may educate himself. Many a servant 
has listened with attention while his master’s 
children were saying their letters, and by put- 
ting together what he thus learned acquired 
the elements of spelling. If a man hasa strong 
thirst for knowledge, it matters not where his 
lot may be cast, he will become an educated 
man. The first step toward self-improvement 
is to leave off ‘‘ crying over spilled milk.” Let 
the past go and bend every energy to the im- 
provement «f the present. 


A fat old gentleman, who had been bit in the 
calf of his leg by a dog, came to Mr. Bitters in 
a towering passion, declaring that it was Mr. 
Bitters’s dog that had bitten him. Expectin 
an action for damages, the wag drew up the fol- 
lowing articles as the ground for his defence : 
1. By testimon in favor of the general good 
conduct of my dog, I can prove that no ing 
could make him so — of his dignity as to 
bite a calf. 2. He is blind, and cannot see to 
bite. 3. Even if he could see to bite, it would 
be utterly impossible for him to go out of the 
way to do so, on account ef his severe lame- 
ness. 4. Granting his eyes and legs be good, 
he has no teeth. 5. My dog died six weeks 
since. 6. I never hada Jog.” 


> 





Tus Crow.—In a recent issue of the Ledger, 
caeny Ward Beecher speaks of the crow as fol- 

ows: 

“* Aside from this special question of profit 
and loss, we have a warm side toward the crow, 
he is 80 much like one of ourselves. He islaz , 
and that is human ; he is cunning, and that is 
human. He takes advantages of those weaker 
than himself, and that is man-like. He is sly, 
and hides for to-morrow what he can’t eat to- 
day, showing a real human providence. He 
learns tricks much faster than he does useful 
things, showing a true boy-nature. He thinks 
his own color the best, and loves to hear his 
own voice, which are eminent traits of humanity. 
He will never work when he can get another 
to work for him—a genuine human trait. He 
eats whatever he can get his claws upon 
less mischievous with a belly full than when 


— lb hceabeg a vB Se 
w aii vi i t his own kind, an 
with them when be tan nothing else to do. 
‘No wonder men despise crows. They are 
too much like men. Take off his wings, and 
put him in breeches, and crows would make fair 
average men. Give men wings, and reduce 





their smartness a little, and many of them 
would be almost good enough to be crows.” 


‘ 
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THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD. 

Rev. Mr. Dunham, Bryant's Pond, Me., raised 
last season from a single pea the following re- 
markable crops: Twenty-five were grown at 
the first crop, and two thousand nine bundred 
and forty at the second, making, in the whole, 
by actual count and measurement, two thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-five peas, or three 
pints | 
. The Farmers’ Herald (Chester, England) 
forcibly says : 

‘Mixed husbandry is needfal to realize the 
fullamount of profit which the farm, properly 
managed, wilj yield. Every year the price of 
farm products varies—some will be high and 
some low, and thus the farmer catches good 
prices for a part, if not all; whereas, if he is 
wholly — upon one kind of crop, be 
may be wholly disappointed. A little sold of 
every thing makes a muckle, and if one thing 
does not pay, another will.” 














The Carolina Farmer (Wilmington, N. C.) 
very strongly advocates the policy of the plant- 
ers‘keeping their crops free from “advances,” 
and thus secure from the clutch of commis- 
sion men, who, having loaned money on them 
while growing, expect to have a vuice in the 
sale when ready for the market. It advises 
independence, even ifmuch less land is worked. 

A little alone is generally better than much 
in company. Where there are many owners, 
there are generally many interests; and we 
believe that if the advice of our contemporary 
was inexorably followed, planter and commis- 
sion-man would be always better satisfied, and 
in the end both be gainers. 

Eastern Tennessee.—A corfespondent of 
the Albany Country Gentleman at Rogersville, 
mentions in a recent letter, the purchase of a 
farm in that vicinity by a gentleman from Ver- 
mont, bringing with him a fine thorough-bred 
stallion and some excellent mares and other 
stock, and adds: 

‘* We are all delighted to have such men come 
among us, and I hope others of bis nortbern 
neighbors will follow the example. East Ten- 
nessee is one of the best countries for manu- 
facturing purposes in the world. Water 
abounds plentifully, and the climate is healthy. 
Along the Clinch mountains is the best grazing 
country we have; the grass grows naturally. 
Hawkins County, is one of the best in the State, 
having a railroad leading from Rogersville to 
Bulls Gap, where it connects with E. T. & Va. 
R. R. Holston River runs through it east and 
west. I would advise all persons wishing tv 
buy land in East Tennessee, to call and see 
Hawkins County.” 


The Practical Farmer (of Philadelphia, Pa.) 
in an article entitled ‘* Milkers vs. Milking,’ 
says: 

“The quantity of milk drawn from a cow 
depends, more than some imagine, upon the 
milker. The best cow in the world may soon 
be spoiled by carcless and irregular milking, 
whereas an ordinary animal may be made to 
yield a larger quantity by the right perform- 
ance of ths si:up'e operation. To find a good 


te find an accomplished milker.’’ 

Six years ago a Scotch dairywoman did most 
of the milking of a herd of nine cows. She 
was the best and quickest m‘lker that we ever 
knew. The cows gave an unusally large quan- 
tity, and continued their milk later than usual. 
The next year the same job was mainly done 
by less skilful hands, and the result demon- 
strated that the loss was at least ten, if not 
a per cent. Get good cows, but es- 
pecially good milkers. 


The American Farmer, (Baltimore, Md.,) in 
giving some sensible advice appropriate to the 
season, Says : 

‘* Take an account of your stock in trade for 
the past year, and ascertain what it has paid 
in the way of interest and for your services. 
In doing so, give the farm credit for house- 
rent and fire-wood, fruit, vegetables, meat, and 
bread, and whatever else it has furnished for 
the use of the family. Let it have all the credit 
it is entitled to, and be sure to throw in a little 
for the fresh air and water, the health, 
and quiet, and peace of country living, before 
determining that farming does not pay.”’ 

It is a fault of this age that we have but one 
method of computing profits. Whatever does 
not go on the ledger is forgotten. If a man 
dies after ten years’ work in the city has made 
him a million, “All right,” says the world. 
“ What a large estate he left!” ‘+All wrong,”’ 
sa e. 

good country air, country food, country 
work will give competence, with health, ha ppi- 
ness, and long life superadded, something 
should be set down to the credit of the busi- 
ness that brings these blessings that money 
cannot measure or buy. 3 


The Southern Farmer (Memphis, Tenn.,) one 
of the most earnest and reliable ‘of Southern 
agricultural journals, says: 
“No man is fit to manage a farm who does 
not think beforehand what it is best to do, and 
which is the best way to do it. Work without 
thought, witheut ro has been the blunder of 
many who pretend to be farmers.’ 
Truer words than these have rarely found 
utterance. Raising crops without knowledge 
as to their cost, or thought as to whether they 
will sell or not, has sapped many a fortune. 
Fifteen years ago, aman of our acquaintance 
(city-bred), worth forty thousanu dollars, 
bought a farm in the country. He ploughed and 
planted without thought, hired help that did 
not half earn their wages, lived on the farm 
three years, and then died, and his inventory 
was less by more than one-third of what he had 
in cash three years before. 


A correspondent of the Massachusetts Plough- 
man calls attention to an old method of elean- 
ing pork barrels. He puts in the empty barre! 
an armful of straw, haw or shavings, sets it on 
fire and lets it burn out undisturbed. He then 
finds the barrel pure and sweet. 


Domestic Recipes. 


soups. 

Eprrors Country GentLewen: A 

contains the nutriment most needed, os seriaie’ 
expense, and should be found on e table at 
least twice a week—once a day would . 
A few points are very essential in making a 
good soup. Beef is the best meat for the pur- 
pose, as it contains the most nourishment. A 
shank bone well cracked, that the marrow may 
be extracted, which you can purchase for the 
trifling sum of fifteen cents, will make an abun- 
dant soup for a family of half a dozen persons 
twice. The bone should be put to soak in cold 
water, allowing a full quart Ge every pound of 
meat, and by a very mal heat, come to a 
slow simmer, which should be-kept up five or 
six hours. Soup should on no account be al- 
lowed to boil, except for the last fifteen minutes, 
~ +e Rnd vegetables in finishing. For the 

s r of simmering it should be 
skimmed. Salt and ment and a 
the first, 


hae Savory should 
be cooked in it from and rice added 
last for thickening. - 


If vegetables i 
ve A wry lw say sliced, eae oe 
- : 3 
— be poe fi mp r the fei on 
which will be necessary for some hours 
soup is allowed to cool and used the second day 
after making, it will be all the better, as then 

alt grouse. can be entirely removed. ” 

ery delicious ag og be made in the same 
ee Se game, fowls, mutton, or veal, and 
— eoeg, Som with a little arrow root or 


Breths for the delicate inv: 


, the and soups 
rich and nourishing for the sala and in- 
deed all the household—if you would have Ro 


strong, ruddy, and free from dyspepsia. 


_ 








cow is not an easy thing, but more easy than . 
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